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PREFACE. 



Thb four following essays were published eighteen months 
ago in the OornhiU Jfajazvie^ and were reprobated in a vio- 
lent manner, as far as I could hear, by most of the readers 
they met with. 

Not a whit the less, I believe them to be the best, that is 
to say, the truast, rightcst-worded, and most serviceable 
things I have ever written ; and the last of them, having 
had especial pains spent on it, is probably the best I shall 
ever write. 

" This," the reader may reply, " it might be, yet not 
therefore well written." Which, in no mock humility, 
admitting, I yet rest satisfied with the work, though with 
' nothing else that I have done ; and purposing shortly to 
follow out the subjects opened in these papers, os I may 
find leisure, I wish the introductory statements to be with- 
in the reach of any one who may care to refer to them. 
So I republish the essays as they appeared. One word 
only is changed, correcting the estimate of a weight; and 
DO word is added. 

Althoughi however, I find nothing to modify ia these 
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papersi it is matter of regret to me that the most startling 
of all the statements in them, — ^that respecting the necessity 
of the organization of labour, with fixed wages, — should 
have found its way into the first essay ; it being quite one 
of the least important, though by no means the least cer- 
tain, of the positions to be defended. The real gist of these 
papers, their central meaning and aim, is to give, as I 
believe for the first time in plain English, — it has often 
been incidenUiIly given in good Greek by Plato and Xeno- 
. tihon, and good Latin by Cicero and Horace, — ^a logical 
I definition of wealth: such definition being absolutely 
\ needed for a basis of economical science. The most reput* 
ed essay on that subject which has appeared in modern 
times, after opening with the statement that '* writers on 
political economy profess to teach, or to investigate,* the 
nature of wealth," thus follows up the declaration of its 
thesis — '* Every one has > notion, sufiiciently correct for 
common purposes, of what is meant by wealth." ... '^ It 
is no part of the design of this treatise to aim at metaphy- 
sical nicety of definition.f" 

Metaphysical nicety, we assuredly do not need; but 
physical nicety, and logical accuracy, with respect to a phy- 
»cal subject^ we as assuredly do. 

* Wbidi? for where investigation is necessary, teaching is impos- 
■iUe. 

t PrimdpUa ^ PoUtieai Econimy. By J. a IlilL Preliminary 
reoMHia^ p. 2. 
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Suppose the sabject of inquiry, instead of being House 
law {Oikonomia\ bad been Star-law {A8tr(niomia\ and that, 
ignoring distinction between stars fixed and wandering, as 
here between wealth radiant and wealth reflective, the 
writer had begun thus : '* Every one had a notion, suffi- 
ciently correct for common purposes, of what is meant by 
stars. Metaphysical nicety in the definition of a star is not 
the object of this treatise;" — ^the essay so opened might 
yet have been far more true in its final statements, and a 
thousand-fold more serviceable to the navigator, than any 
treatise on wealth, which founds its conclusions on the 
popular conception of wealth, can ever become to the 
economist. 

It was, therefore, the first object of these following^ . 
papers to give an accurate and stable definition of wealth./ 
Their second object was to show that the acquisition of ® 
wealth was finally possible only under certain moral con« 
ditions of society, of which quite the first was a belief in 
the existence and even, for practical purposes, in the attain-j 
ability of honesty. 

Without venturing to pronounce — since on such a matter 
human judgment is by no means conclusive — what ia, or 
is not, the noblest of God's works, we may yet admit so 
much of Pope's assertion as that an honest man is among 
His best works presently visible, and, as things stand, a 
somewhat rare one; but not an incredible ormiraouloua 
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work ; still less an abnormal one. Honesty is not a dis« 
torbing force, which deranges the orbits of economy ; but 
a consistent and commanding force, by obedience to which 
— and by no other obedience-4hose orbits can continue 
clear of chaoa 

It is true, T have sometimes heard Pope condemned for 
the lowness, instead of the height, of his standard : — '^ Hon- 
esty is indeed a respectable virtue ; but how much higher 
may men attain t Shall nothing more be asked of us than 
that we be honest ? " 

For the present^ good friends, nothing. It seems that in 
car aspirations to be more than that, we have to some 
extent lost sight of the propriety of being so much as that 
What else we may have lost faith in, there shall be here no 
question ; but assuredly we have lost faith in common hon- 
esty, and in the working power of it And this faith, with 
the facts on which it may rest, it is quite our first business 
to recover and keep: not only believing, but even by 
experience assuring ourselves, that there are yet in the 
world men who can be restrained from fraud otherwise 
than by the fear of losing employment ;* nay, that it is even 
aoeorately in proportion to the number of such men in any 
State, that the said State does or can prolong its existence. 

* ** The cffiwtnal disdpliiit whioh is exercised OTer a workmnn in 
not that of his eorporation, bat of hit cnstomen. It it the fair of 
loaiiig their omplojiiioQt which rettrtint bit frtndti and oonrectt bit 
M^BgeDea.*' (l^«•ftl^^SlliMl•,BookLdulp. 10.) 
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To these two points, then, the following essays are main- 
ly directed. The subject of the organization of labour is 
only casually touched upon ; because, if we once can get a 
sufficient quantity of honesty in our captains, the organiza- 
tion of labour is easy, and will develop itself without quar- 
rel or difficulty ; but if we cannot get honesty in our 
captains, the organization of labour is for evermore impos- 
sible. 

The several conditions of its possibility I purpose to 
examine at length in the sequel. Yet, lest the reader 
should bo alarmed by the hints thrown out during the fol- 
lowing investigation of first principles, as if they were lead- 
ing him into unexpectedly dangerous ground, I will, for 
his better assurance, stato.at once the worst of the political 
crc^d at which I wish him to arrive. 



crc^u at wuic 
VI. Firat— 1 



First, — that there should bo training schools for youth 
established, at Oovcrnmcnt cost,* and under Oovernment 
discipline, over the whole country ; that every child bom 
in the country should, at the parent's wish, be permitted 
(and, in certain cases, be under penalty required) to pass 

* It will probably be inquired by near-sighted persona^ out of what 
funds fiucb schools could be supported. The expedient modes of direct 
proTision for Uiem I will examine hereafier; indirectly, they would bo 
for more than self-supporting. The economy in crime alone, (quite 
one of the most costly articles of luxury in the m jdem European mar* 
kct,) which such schools would induce, would suffice to support them 
ten times over. Their economy of labour wou!d be pure gain, and 
that too large to be presently ealeulable. 
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through them ; and that^ in these schools, the child should 
(with other minor pieces of knowledge hereafter to be con* 
sidered) imperatively be taught, with the best skill of teach* 
ing that the country could produce^ the following three 
things: — 

(a) the laws of health, and the exercises enjoined by 
them; 

{b) habits of gentleness and justice ; and 

(c) the calling by which he is to live. 

2. Secondly, — that, in connection with these training 
schools, there should be established, also entirely under 
Government regulation, manu£ictories and workshops, for 
the production and sale of every necessary of life, and for 
the exercise of every useful art And that, interfering no 
whit with private enterprise, nor setting any restraints or 
tax on private trade, but leaving both to do their best, and 
beat the Government if they could, — there should, at these 
Government manufSEU^tories and shops, be authoritatively 
good and exemplary work done, and pure and true sub- 
stance sold ; so that a man could be sure, if he chose to 
pay the Government price, that he got for his money bread 
that was bread, ale that was ale, and work that was 
w6rk. 

^ (8. Thirdly,— that any man, or woman, or boy, or girl, 
out of employment, should be at once received at the near* 
est Government school, and set to such work as it appeared, 
on trial, they were fit for, at a fixed rate of wages deter* 
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niinable every year : — that, being found incapable of work 
through ignorance, they should be taught, or being found 
incapable of work through sickness, should bo tended ; but 
that being found objecting to wprk, they should be set^ 
under compulsion of the strictest nature, to the more pain- 
ful and degrading forms of necessary toil, especially to that 
in mines and other places of danger (such danger being, 
however, diminished to the utmost by careful regulation 
and discipline) and the duo wages of such work bo retain- 
ed — cost of compulsion first abstracted->-to be at the work- 
man's command, so soon as he has come to sounder mind 
respecting the laws of employment 
Y4. Lastly, — that for the old and destitute, comfort and 
home should be provided ; which provision, when misfor- 
tune had been by the working of such a system sifted from 
guilty would be honourable instead of disgraceful to .the 
receiver. For (I repeat this passage out of my Political 
Economy of Art, to which the reader is referred for farther 
detail *) ''a labourer serves his country with his spade, just 
as a man in the middle ranks of life serves it with sword, 
pen, or lancet If the service be less, and, therefore, the 
wages during health less, then the reward when health is 
broken may be less, but not less honourable; and it ought 
to be quite as natural and straightforward a matter for a 
labourer to take his pension from his parish, because he 
has deserved well of bis parish, as for a man in higher ranr: 

* AddendA, p. 102. 
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to take bis pension from his country, because be has 
deserved well of bis country." 

To which statement^ I will only add, for conclusion, 
respecting the discipline and pay of life and death, that, for 
both high and low, Livy's last words touching Valerius 
Publicola, *^de publico est daku^^^ * ought not to be a dis* 
honourable close of epitaph. 

These things, then, I believe, and am about, as I find 
power, to explain and illustrate in their various bearings; 
following out also what belongs to them of collateral inqui- 
ry. Here I state them only in brief, to prevent the reader 
casting about in alarm for my ultimate meaning; yet 
requesting him, for the present, to remember, that in a sci* 
ence dealing with so subtle elements as those of human 
nature, it is only possible to answer for the final truth of 
principles, not for the direct success of plans : and that in 
the best of these last, what can be immediately accomplish- 
ed is always questionable, and what can be finally accom- 
plished, inconceivable. 

* T. Yalerioi^ omnium oooaonsu princepe belli pacisqno artibua, 
anno post moritar; gk>ri4 ingenti, oopiit fiuniliuibut adeo exiguu^ ut 
ftmeri timitiis deesMt: da publico est oUtus. Lax4re matroon ut 
Bratum.**— Libi IL & ztL 
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Akovo the deloaons whidi at JUflfereot periods baTe pot- 
felted diemteWes of the miiidt of lai^ mtsiet of the human 
race, perbapt tlie most cnrioiis — certainly the least 



the modem soi<U»aHi sdeooe of political eoooomy, ^^'^".^ 



based on the idea that an advantageous code of social action 
may be determined irretpeetrrely of the influence of social 
affection. 

Of conrse, as in the instances of alchemy, astrology, witch- 
crafti and other such popnlar creedsi political economy has a 
plausible idea at the root of it. ^Tbe social affections,'' says 
the economist, ^ are accidental and disturbing elements in 
human nature; but avarice and the desire of progress are 
constant elements. Let us eliminate the inconstants, and, 
consiilcring the human bemg merely as a covetous machine, 
examine by what laws of labour, purchase, and salCf the 
greatest accumulative result in wealth it attainable. Thott 
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hm «M0 itUrmmtd. k w9 ke for 

vaids to kHodMe m mkIi cf ike 

dencBt St ke dMioM. ad to dcteraae Ibr Imudf llie 

icnlt CB die Bev d ^ tli i ion i wmpptmtd,^ 

TUb woold be m pcrfeetlj logical and wincgefiliil netboil 
ef aBiljs% if the aeeUentab aftcrvBids to be ioCroduccd 
woe of die eauBe bsUdv m tbe powers fint examined. 
Smppoaog m body hi moCioB to be inflncBoed by ooosUmt 
and inooiMtaBt fiweei, it is ofloallj tbe amplest way of 
T*^-*'"'"g its ooBTse to traee it first mider the persistent 
coBditions, and afterwards introdnoe the causes of Tariation. 
But the distnibing elements in the social problem are not 
of the same nature as the constant ones, they alter the 
csssncB of the creatnre nodcr examination the moment 
they are added; they operate^ not mathematically, but 
dienucaOy, introdncing cooditioBs whidi render all our 
prerioBS knowledge ouaTailable. We made learned experi- 
flwnts upon pure nitrogen, and hare convinced ourselves 
that it is a very manageable gas: but behold! tlie thuig 
whidi we hare practically to deal with is its chloride ; and 
this^ the moment we touch it <m our established principles, 
■ends OS and omr apparatus through the ceiling. 

Observe, I neither impugn nor doubt the conclusions of 
the SMBoe, if its terms are accepted. I am simply unin* 
isnsted in them, as I should be in those of a soicBce of 
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gymnastics which assumed that men bad no skeletons. It 
might be showo^ on that supposition, that it would be 
advantageous to roll the students up into pellets,. flatten 
them into cakc9, or Htrctch them into cables; and that 
when these results were effected, the reinscrdon of the 
skeleton would be attended with various inconveniences to 
their constitution. The reasoning might be admirable, the 
conclusions true, and tbe science deficient only in applica* 
bility. Modem political economy stands on a precisely 
similar basis. Assuming, not that the human being has 
no skeleton, but that it is all skeleton, it founds an ossi- 
fiant theory of progress on this negation of a soul ; and 
having shown the utmost that may be made of bones, and 
constructed a number of interesting geometrical figures 
with death^s-heads and humeri, successfully proves the 
inconvenience of the reapi>earanco of a soul among these 
corpuscular structures. I do not deny the truth of this 
theory: I simply deny its applicability to the present ph«aso 
of the world* 

This inapplicability has been curiously manifested during 
the embarrassment caused by the late strikes of our work* 
men. Here occurs one of the simplest cases, in a per* 
tiuent and positive form, of the first vital problem which 
political economy has to deal with (the relation between 
employer and employed); and at a severe crisis, when 
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Kves in mttltitades, and wealth m masses, are at stake, the 
political economists are helpless — ^practically mute ; no demon- 
strable solution of the difficulty can be given by them, 
snch as may convince or calm the opposing parties. Obsti- 
/nately the masters take one view of the matter ; obstinately 
[ the operatives another; and no political science can set 
them at one. 
It woald be strange if it coald, it being not by ^^ science" 
• of any kind that men were ever intended to be set at one. 
Disputant after disputant vainiy strives to show that the 
interests of the masters are, or are not, antngonistic to those 
of the men: none of the pleaders ever seeming to remember 
r that it does not absolutely or always follow that the persoa<9 
\must be antagonistic because their interests are. If there 
is only a crust of bread in the house, and mother and chil- 
dren are starving, their interests are not the same. If the 
mother eats it, the children want it; if the children eat it, 
the mother must go hungry to her work. Yet it does not 
necessarily follow that there will bo ^^ antagonism" between 
them, that they will fight for the crust, and that the mother, 
bring strongest, will get it, and eat it. Neither, in any other 
ease, whatever the relations of the persons may be, can it 
be assumed for certain that, because their interests are 
divcne, they must necessarily regard each other with hos« 
tiK^y and use violmice or cunning to obtain the advantage. 
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Even if tbU were so, and it were as just as it is conveLient 
to consider men as actuated by no other moral influences 
than those which affect rats or swine, the logical conditions 
of the question are still indeterminable. It can never be 
shown generally either that the interests of master and la- 
bourer are alike, or that they are opposed ; for, according to 
circumstances, they may be either. It is, indeed, always the ^^ 
interest of both that the work should be rightly done, and \ 
a just price obtained for it ; but, in the dirision of profits, J 
the gain of the one may or may not be the loss of the other. / 
It is not the master's interest to pay wages so low as to leave 
the men sickly and depressed, nor the workman's interest 
to be paid high wages if the smallness of the master's profit 
hinders him from enlarging his business, or conducting it in 
a safe and liberal way. A stoker ought not to desire high 
pay if the company is too poor to keep the engine-wheels in 
repair. 

And the varieties of circumstances which influence these 
reciprocal interests are so endless, that all_en deavour to 
deduce mles of a ctio n from balance of ex pe diency is in vain ., x/v^j*^* 
And it is meant to be in v^. For no haman actions ever \ wr 
were intended by the Maker of men to be guided by balances | . 
of expediency, but by balances of justice. He has therefore / 
rendered all endeavours to determine expediency fatile for 
evermore. No man ever knew, or can know, what will be 
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the oltimate result to himself, or to others, of any given lino 
of eonduct. But every man may know, and most of ns do 
know, what is a just and unjnst act. And all of us may know 
also, that the consequences of justice will be ultimately th 
best possible, both to others and ourselves, though we can 
say what is best, nor how it is likely to come to pnss. 

I have said balances of justice, meaning, in the term jus- 
tice, to include affection, — such aifection as one man oioes 
Vto another. All right relations between master and opera* 
tive, and all their best interests, ultimately depend on these. 

We shall find the best and simplest illustration of the 
idations of master and operative in the position oi' domestic 
•ervants. 

We win suppose that the master of a household desires 
only to get as much work out of his servants as he can, at 
the rate of wages he gives. He never all'>ws them to l>e 
idle ; feeds them as poorly and lodges them as ill as they 
will endure, and in all things pushes his requirements to the 
exact pcmit beyond which he cannot go without forcing the 
lenrant to leave lunu In doing this, there is no violation on 
his part of what is commonly caUed ** justice." He agrees 
with the domestic for his whole time and service^ and takes 
them ; the limits of hardship in treatment being fixed by the 
pneliee of other masters in lus neighbourhood ; that is to 
■ay, by the current rate of wages fi>r domestic labour. If the 
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servant can get a better place, he is free to take one, and 
the master can only tell what is the real market value of his 
labour, by requiring as much as he will give. 

This is the politico-economical view of the case, according 
to the doctors of that science ; who assert that by this proce* 
dure the greatest average of work will be obtained from the 
servant, and therefore, the greatest benefit to the commu- - 
nity, and through the community, by reversion, to the servant 
himself. 

That, however, is not so. It would be so if the servant 
were an engine of which the motive power was steam, mag«» 
netism, gravitation, or any other agent of calculable force; 
But he being, on the contrary, an engine whose motive 
power is a Soul, the force of this very peculiar agent, as an* 
unknown quantity, enters into all the political economist's,' 
equations, without his knowledge, and falsifies every one of 
their results. The largest quantity of work will not be done 
by thb curious engine for pay, or under pressure, or by help 
of any kind of fuel which may be applied by the chaldron. 
It will be done only when the motive force, that is to say, | 
the will or spirit of the creature, is brought to its greatest I 
strength by its own proper fuel ; namely, by the affections. ^^^ 

It may indeed happen, and does happen often, that if the 
master is a man of sense and energy, a large quantity of 
material work may be done under meehanioal pressure, 
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enforced by strong will and guided by wise method; also 
it may bappeiii and does happen often, that if the master is 
indolent and weak (however good-natured), a very small 
quantity of work, and that bad, may be produced by the 
servant's undirected strength, and contemptuous gratitude. 
But the universal law of the matter is that, assuming any 
given quantity of energy and sense in master and servant, 
the greatest material result obtainable by them will be, not 
through antagonism to each other, but through affection for 
each other ; and that if the master, instead of endeavouring 
to getas much work as possible from the servant, seeks 
rather to render his appointed and necessary work beneficial 
to him, and to forward his interests in all just and wholesome 
ways, the real amount of work ultimately done, or of good 
rendered, by the person so cared for, will indeed be the 
greatest possible. 

Observe, I say, ^of good rendered," for a servant's work 
is not necessarily or always the best thing he can give his 
master. But good of all kinds, whether m material service, 
IB protective watchfulness of his master's interest and credit, 
or in joyful readiness to seize unexpected and irregular occa- 
sioDs of help. 

Nor is this one whit less generally true because indulgence 
win be frequently abused, and kindness met with ingratitude. 
For ike servant who, gently treated, is ungrateful, treated 
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ungcntly, will be revengeful ;* and the man who is dishonest 
to a liberal master will be injurious to an unjust one. 

In any case, and with any person, this unselfish treatment 
will produce the most effective return. Observe, I am here \ 
considering the affections wholly as a motive power; not at / 
all as tilings in themselves desirable or noble, or in any other 
way abstractedly good. I look at them simply as an anoma- \ 
lous force, rendering every one of the ordinary political eco- ! 
nomist's calculations nugatory ; while, even if he desired to 
introduce this new element into his estimates, ho has no 
)K>wer of dealing with it ; for the affections only become a 
true motive ]>ower when they ignore every other motive and 
condition of political economy. Treat the servant kindly, j 
with the idea of turning his gratitude to account, and yon 
will get, as you deser\'e, no gratitude, nor any value for your 
kindness ; but treat him kindly without any economical pur- 
pose, and all economical purposes will be answered ; in this, 
as in all other matters, whosoever will save his life shall lose 
it, and whoso loses it shall find it.* 

7^ V.^^ The differenoe betwoon the two modes of treatment, and between their 

effective material results, may be seen vciy aocurately by a oomparisou of 

the relations of Esther and Charlie in Blbok i2iNiM^ with those of Miaa 

Brass and the Uarehioneas in UcaUr nwnph,rejf9 Clock 

The essential value and truth of Diclcens*s writings have been nnwiaely 

lost sight of by many thoughtful persons, mere^ becaose ho pfosoats his 

2 
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The nexl dearest and nmplest exanqple of relation between 
master and operative is that which exists between the com* 
mander of a regiment and his men. 

Sappodng the officer only desires to apply the ndes of dis- 
cipline so as, with least troable to himself^ to make the regi- 
ment most effective, he will not be able, by any rules, or 
adminiBtration of rules, on this selfish principle, to develop 

trath with MMiie ookmr of caricatiire. Unwisely, becMise Didceii8*8 oarioa- 
ture^ thouc^ often groM, ii nerer mistaken. Allowing for his manner of 
telling them, the Uiings he teDs us are always tme. I wish that he oould 
think it^^ to limit his brilliant exaggeration to works written only for 
poblio amusement ; and when he takes up a subject of hif^ national import* 
v anoe^ sndi as that whidi he handled in Hard Tmes, that ho would use 
wrerer and more aocorate analysis. The usefVilness of that work (to my 
■ind, in soreral respects, the greatest he has written) is with many persons 
■erioosly diminished because Mr. Bounderby is » dramatic monster, instead 
of a characteristic example of » worldly master; and Stephen Bladcpool a 
dnmatio perfection, instead of a characteristic example of an honest work- 
■MB. But let us not lose the use of Dickens's wit and insight, because he 
V cboosos to speak in a drde of stage fire. He is entirely right in his main 
drift and purpose in OTOiy book he has written ; and all of them, but espe* 
fUBjBard Tiwtei, should be studied with dose and earnest care by persons 
inteveslad in social qudstkms. They will find mudi that is partial, and, be- 
eanse partial, apparently unjust; but if they examine all the eridenoe on tha 
atiicr sidfl^ whkh Dkskens seems to orerlodk, it will appear, after all theif 
tiiat Us Tisw was the final^ ris^ oos^ grosa^ and sharp^ told. 
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tho full streDgth of hU subordinates. If a man of sense and 
firmness, he may, as in the former instance, produce a better 
result than would be obtained by tho irregular kindness of a 
weak officer ; but let the sense and firmness be the same in 
both cases, and assuredly the ofiiccr who has the most direct 
personal relations with his men, the most care for their 
interests, and the most value for their lives, will develop 
their efiective strength, through their afiection for his own 
person, and trust in his character, to a degree wholly unat- 
tainable by other means. The law applies still more strin- 
gently as the numbers concerned are larger ; a charge may 
often be successful, though the men dislike their officers ; a 
battle has rarely been won, unless they loved their general. 

Passing from these simple examples to the more complicated 
relations existing between a manufacturer and hu workmen, 
we are met first by certain curious difficulties, resulting, 
apparently, from a harder and colder state of moral elements. 
It is easy to imagine an enthusiastic afiection existing among 
soldiers for the colonel. Not so easy to imagine an enthusiastio 
affection among cotton-spinners for the proprietor of the mill. 
A body of men associated for purposes of robbery (as a High- 
land clan in ancient times) shall be animated by perfect affec- 
tion, and every member of it be ready to lay down hb life for 
the life of his chief. But a band of men associated for purposes 
of legal production and accumulation is usually anunated, it 
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appears, by no such emotions, and none of them are in any* 
wise wining to give his life for the life of his chief. Not only 
are we met by this apparent anomaly, in moral matters, but 
by others connect^ with it, in administration of system. For 
a servant or a soldier is engaged at a definite rate of wages, 
Ibr a definite period; but a workman at a rate of wages vari- 
able according to the demand for labour, and with the risk 
of being at any time thrown out of his situation by chances 
of trade. Now, as, under these contingencies, no action of 
the aflTections can take place, but only an explosive action of 
liMifiections, two |)oints offer themselves for consideration in 
the matter* 
\ The first — ^How far the rate of wages may be so regu- 

lated as not to vary with the demand for labour. 

r 

\/Ibe second — How far it is possible that bodies of work- 
men may be engaged and maintained at such fixed rate 
of wages (whatever the state of trade may be), without 
enlarging or diminiAhing their number, so as to give them 
permanent interest in the establishment with which they 
are connected, like that of the dcmiestio servants in an old 
fiimQy, or an fki/mt de earpi^ like that of the soldiers in a 
cradL regiment. 

The first question ii, I say, how fiir it may be possible 
to ix the rate of wages irrespectively of the demand for 
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' Perhaps one of the most carious facts in the history of 

human error is the denial by the common political econo- 
mist of the possibility of thus regulating wages ; while for 
all the important, and much of the unimportant| labour on 
the earthy wages are already so regulated. 

We do not sell our prime-ministership by Dutch auction ; 
nor, on the decease of a bishop, whateyer may be the 
general advantages of simony, do we (yet) otter his diocese 
to the clergyman who will take the episcopacy at the low- 
est contract. We (with exquisite sagacity of political eco- 
nomy !) do indeed sell commissions, but not openly, general- 
ships: sick, we do not inquire for a physician who takes 
less than a guinea; litigious, we never think of reducbg 
six-and-eightpence to four-and-sixpence ; caught in a shower, 
we do not canvass the cabmen, to find one who values his 
driving at less than sixpence a mile. 

It is true that in all these cases there is, and in every 
conceivable case thore must be, ultimate reference to the 
presumed difficulty of the work, or number of candidates 
for the office. If it were thought that the labour necessary 
to make a good physician would be gone through by a 
sufficient number of students with the prospect of only halt 
gmnea fees, public consent would soon withdraw the nnne- 
oessary half-guinea. In this ultimate sense, the priee of 
labour is indeed always regulated by the demand for it; 
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but SO far M the practical and immediate administration 
of the matter is regarded, the best labour always has been, 
and iS| as off labour onght to be, paid by an invariable 
standard. 

^ What r' the reader, perhaps, answers amasedly : *^ pay 
good and bad workmen alike ?" 

^^rtainly* The difference between one prelate's sermons 
and his successor's,— or between one physician's opinion 
and another's — is far greater, as respects the qnalities of 
mind inTolred, and far more important in resnlt to you 
personally, than the difference between good and bad lay- 
ing of bricks (though that is greater than most people 
sappose). Yet you pay with equal fee, contentedly, the good 
and bad workmen upon your soul, and the good and bad 
workmen upon your body; much more may you pay, con- 
tentedly, with equal fees, the good and bad workmen upon 
yonr house. ' vj;f*^^ 

**Nay, but I choose my physician and (?) my clergy* 
man, thus indicating my sense of the quality of their work." 
By all means, also, choose your bricklayer; that is the 
proper reward of the good workman, to be ** chosen." 
The natural and right system respecting all labour is, that 
it should be paid at a fixed rate, but the good workman 
employed, and the bad workman unemployed. The false, 
vonatunly mod destmotive syBtem is when the bad work- 
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man is anowcd to offer his work at half-price, and either 
take the place of the good, or force him by his competition 
to work for an inadequate sum. 

This equality of wages, then, being the first object towards 
which we have to discover the directest ayailable road ; tho 
second is, as aboTC stated, that of maintaining constant 
numbers of workmen in employment, whatever may be tho 
accidental demand for the article they produce. 

I believe the sudden and extensive inequalities of demand 
which necessarily arise in the mercantile operations of an 
active nation, constitute the only essential difficulty which 
has to be overcome in a just organization of labour. The 
subject opens into too many branches to admit of being 
investigated in a paper of this kind ; but the following gene* 
ral facts bearing on it may be noted. 

The wages which enable any workman to live are neces- 
sarily higher, if his work is liable to intermission, than if it 
is assured and continuous; and however severe the struggle 
for work may become, the general law will always hold, that 
men must get more daily pay if, on the average, they can 
only calculate on work three days a week, than they would 
require if they were sure of work six days a week. Sup- 
posing that a man cannot live on less than a shilling a day, 
his seven shillings he must get, either for three days' rioleni 
work, or six days' deliberate work. The tenden<7 of all 
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modern mercantile operations b to throw both wages and 
trade into the form of a lottery, and to make the workman's 
pay depend on intermittent exertion, and the principars pro- 
fit on dexterously used chance. 

In what partial degree, I repeat, this may be necessary, 
in consequence of the activities of modem trade, I do not 
bere inyestigate; contenting myself with the fact, that in 
its fiitallest aspects it is assuredly unnecessary, and results 
merely from love of gambling on the part of the masters, 
and from ignorance and sensuality in the men. The masters 
cannot bear to let any opportunity of gain escape them, and 
franti<Sally rush at every gap and breach in the walls of 
Fortune, raging to be rich, and affronting, with imi)atient 
coretousness, every risk of nun ; while the men prefer three 
days of violent labour, and three days of drunkenness, to six 
days of moderate work and wise rest. There is no way in 
which a principal, who really desires to help his workmen, 
may do it more eflGdctually than by checking these disorderly 
haUts both in himself and them ; keeping his own business 
operations on a scale which will enable him to pursue them 
securely, not yielding to temptations of precarious gam ; and, 

* 

at the same time, leading his workmen into regular habits 
of labour and life, either by inducing them rather to take 
Ipw wages in the form of a fixed salary, than high wages, 
Muneet to the ohaooe of their being thrown out of work; or, 
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if this be impossible, by discouraging the system of violent 
exertion for nominally high day wages, and leading the menf 
to tike lower pay for more regular labour. 

In effecting any radical changes of this kind, doubtless 
there would be great inconvenience and loss incurred by all 
the originators of movement. That which can be done with 
perfect convenience and without loss, is not always the 
thing that most needs to be done, or which we are most 
imperatively required to do. 

I have already alluded to the difference hitherto existing 
between regiments of men associated for purposes of vio- 
lence, and for purposes of manufacture ; in that the former 
appear capable of self-sacrifice — the latter, not ; which singu- 
lar fact is the real reason of the general lowness of estimate 
in which the profession of commerce is held, as compared 
with that of arms. Philosophically, it does not, at first sight, 
appear reasonable (many writers have endeavoured to prove 
it unreasonable) that a peaceable and rational person, whose 
trade is buying and selling, should be held in less honour 
than an unpeaccable and often irrational person, whose trade . 
is slaying. Nevertheless, the consent of mankind has always, 
V in spite of the philosophers, given precedence to the soldier. 

And this is right. 

For the soldier^s trade, verily and essentially, is not aUy- 

ingf but being slain. This, without well knowing its owa 

2* 
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meaning, the world honours it for. A bravo's trade is slay* 
ing; bat the world has never respected bravos more than 
merchants: the reason it honours the soldier is, because he 
IJ\ holds his life at the service of the State. Reckless he may be 
— fond of pleasure or of adventure — all kinds of bye-motives 
and mean impulses may have determined the choice of his 
profession, and may affect (to all appearance exclutiively) his 
daily conduot in it ; but our estimate of him is based on this 
ultimate fact— of which we are well assured — ^tbat, put him 
in a fortress breach, with all the pleasures of the world 
behind him, and only death and his duty in front of him, he 
will keep his face to the front ; and he knows that this choice 
may be put to him at any moment, and has beforehand taken 
part — virtually takes such part continually — does, in 
, die daily. 
Not less is the respect we pay to the lawyer and physician, 
founded ultimately on their self-sacrifice. Whatever the learn- 
ing or aeuteness of a great lawyer, our chief respect for him 
depends on our belief that, set in a judge's seat, he will strive 
to juflge justly, come of it what may. Could we suppose that 
be would take bribes, and use his aeuteness and legal know- 
ledge to give plausibility to iniquitous decisions, no degree 
of inteDeet would win for him our respect. Nothing will win 
it, short of oar tacit conviction, that in all important acts of 
his lift Juslioe it first with him ; his own uiterest, seoond. 
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In the oase of a physician, the ground of the honoar we 
render him is clearer still. Whatever his science, we should 

• 

shrink from him in horror if we found him regard his patients 
merely as subjects to experiment upon ; much more, if we 
found that, receiving bribes from persons interested in their 
deaths, he was using his best skill to give poison in the mask 
of medicine. 

Finally, the principle holds with utmost clearness as it 
X respects clergymen. No goodness of disposition will excuse 
want of science in a physician or of shrewdness in an advo- 
cate ; but a clergyman, even though his power of intellect be 
small, is respected on the presumed ground of his unselfishV 
ness and serviceableness. 

Now there can be no question but that the tact, foresight, 
decision, and other mental powers, required for the success- 
ful management of a large mercantile concern, if not such as 
could be compared with those of a great lawyer, general, or 
divine, would at least match the general conditions of nund 
required in the subordhiate officers of a ship, or of a regimentf 
or in the curate of a country parish. If, therefore, all the 
efficient members of the 80-caIled liberal professions are still, 
somehow, in public estimate of honour, preferred before the 
head of a commercial firm, the reabou must lie deeper than iu 
the measurement of their several powers of mirid« 

And the essential reason for such preference will be found 



\ 
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to lie in tbe fiict that the merchant is presamed to act always tfj 
selfishly. His work may be very necessary to the commu- 
nity ; but the motive of it is understood to be wholly per- 
BonaL The merchant's first object in all his dealings must be * 
(the publio believe) to get as much for himself^ and leave as 
little to his neighbour (or customer) as possible. Enforcing 
this upon him, by political statute, as the necessary principle 
of his action ; recommending it to him on all occasions, and 
themselves reciprocally adopting it; proclaiming vociferously, 
for law of the universe, that a buyer's function is to cheapen, 
and a seller^s to cheat, — the public, nevertheless, involuntarily 
efMidemn the man of commerce for his compliance with their 
own statement, and stamp him for ever as belonging to an 
inferior grade of human personality. 

This they will find, eventually, they must give up doing. 

/They must not cease to condemn selfishness ; but they will 

/ have to discover a kind of commerce which is not exclusively 

VadfislL Or, rather, they will have to discover that there 

never was, or can be, any other kind of commerce ; that this 

whieh they have called commerce was not commerce at all, 

but coxening ; and that a true merchant difiers as much from 

a merchant aecording to laws of modern political economy, 

as the hero of the JExeursian from Autolycus. They will 

find that oommerce is an occupation whioh gentlemen will 

•fciy day see more need to engage in, rather than in the 
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businesses of talking to men, or slaying them ; that, in tiae\ 
eommeree, as in true preaching, or true fighting, it is neces* \ 
sary to admit the idea of occasional voluntary loss ; — that 
sixpences have to be lost, as well as lives, under a sense of 
duty ; that the market may have its martyrdoms as well as 
the pulpit ; and trade its heroisms, as well as war. 

May have — in the final issue, must have — and only has not 
had yet, because men of heroic temper have always been mis- 
guided in their youth into other fields, not rec<«gnizing what 
is in our days, perhaps, the most important of all fields ; so 

■ 

that, while many a zealous person loses his life in trying to 
teach the form of a gospel, very few will lose a hundred 
pounds in showing the practice of one. 

The fact is, that people never have had clearly explained 
to thtm the true functions of a merchant with respect to 
other people. I hhould like the reader to be very clear about 
this. 

Five great intellectual professions, relating to daily neces- 
sities of life, have hitherto existed — throe exist necessarily, 
in every civilised nation : 

Tlie Soldier^s profession is to defend iu 

The Pastor's, to teacfi it. 

The Physician's, to keq> U in health. 

The Lawyer's, to enforce justice in it. 

The Merchant's, U> provide for it. ' 
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And the duty of all these men is, on due occasion, to die 
for it. 
•*0n due ocaision," namely : — 
The Soldier, rather than leave his post in battle. 
The Physician, rather than leave his post in plague. 
The Pastor, rather than teach Falsehood. 
The Lawyer, rather than countenance Injustice. 
The Merchant — What is hh ^^ due occasion '' of death ? 
It is the main question for the merchant, as for all of us. 

C, truly, the man who does not know when to die, does not 
w how to live. 
Observe, the merchant's function (or manufacturer's, for in 
the broad sense in which it is here used the word must be 
Understood to include both) is to provide for the nation. It 
is no more his function to get profit for himself out of that 
provision than it is a clergyman's function to get his sti- 
pend. The stipend is a due and necessary adjunct, but not 
the olgect, of hb life, if he be a true clergyman, any more 
than his fee (or honorarium) is the object of life to a true 
phymcian. Neither is his fee the object of life to a true mer- 
^chant^ All three, if true men, have a work to be done 
irrespective of fee — to be done even at any cost, or for quite 
iIm eontrary of fee ; the pastor's function being to teach, the 
pliysiciaa's to heal, and the merchant's, as I have said, to 
piOfidA. That is to lay, he has to understand to their very 
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root the qualities of the thing he deals in, and the means of 
obtaining or producing it ; and he has to apply all his saga- 
city and energy to the producing or obtaining it in perfect 
state, and distributing it at the cheapest possible price when* 
it is most needed. 

And because the production or obtaining of any commo- 
dity involves necessarily the agency of many lives and hands 
the merchant becomes in the course of his business the mas- 
ter and governor of large masses of men in a more direct, 
though less confessed way, than a military officer or pastor ; 
so that on him falls, in great part, the responsibility for the 
kind of life they lead : and it becomes his duty, not only to ^ 
be always considering how to produce what he sells in the 
h purest and cheapest forms, but how to make the various 
W employments involved in the production, or transference of 
, it, most beneficial to the men employed. 

And as into these two functions, requiring for their right 
exercise the highest intelligence, as well as patience, kind- 
ness, and tact, the merchant is bound to put all his energy, so 
for their just discharge he is bound, as soldier or physician is 
bound, to give up, if need be, his life, in such way as-may be\ 
demanded of him. Two main points he has in his pro\iding \ 
function to maintain : first, his engagements (faithfulness to \ 
engagements being the real root of all possibilities in com- / 
meroe); and, secondly, the perfectness and {>nrity of the 
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tibmg provided ; to tfaat^ rmtter than fiul in any engagementi 
or uwmi to any deteffioratron, aduIteraUoo, or ui\jaat and 
ox Drtil a at price of tliat whidX he provides, bo is bound io 
neet f e jiles s ly any form of distroMi poverty, or Uboiir, whioh 
nay^ tkroi^ maintenance of these points, oome apon biro. 

Again : in his oflb^e as governor of the men employed by 
him, the mereiiant or manofactnrer is invested with a dis* 

• 

tinctly patOTsd authority and respon^biU^. In most oase% 
~a yonth entering a oommcrciid establishment is withdrawn 
altogether from home influence; his master must become 
his fiither, else he has, for pmoUcal and constant help, no 
fioher at hand: in all oases the master's authority, together 
with the general tone and atmosphere of his business, and 
the diaracter of the men with whom the youth is compelled 
In the course of it to associate, have more imroeiliato and 
presring weight than the home influence, and will usually 
ncntralixe it either for good or evil ; so that the only means 
which the master has of doing justice to the men employed 
by him is to ask himself sternly whether he is dealing with 
aoeh subordinate as he would with his own son, if com* 
pcDed by circumstances to take such a posilion. 

Supposing. the captiun of a frigate saw it right, or were 
by any dhance obliged, to place his own son in the position of 
a common sailor; as he would then treat his son, he is 
bond always to treat every one of the men under him. 
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So, also, supposing the master of a manafuctoiy saw it 
rigbt| or were by any chance obliged, to place his own son 
in the position of an ordinary workman ; as he would then 
treat his son, he is bound always to treat every one of his 
men. This is the only effective, true, or practical Rulb 
which can be given on this point of political economy. 

And as the captain of a ship is bound to be the last 
man to leave his ship in case of wreck, and to share his 
last crust with the sailors in case of famine, so the manu- 
facturer, in any commercial crisis or distress, is bound to 
take the suffering of it with his men, and even to take 
more of it for himself than he allows his men to feel ; as 
a father would in a famine, shipwreck, or battle, sacrifice 
himself for liis son. 

All which sounds very strange ; the only real strangeness 
in the matter being, nevertheless, that it should so sound. 
For all this is iruc, and that not partially nor theoretically, 
but everlastingly and practically: all other doctrine than 
this rcsi>ecting matters political being false in premises, 
absurd in deduction, and impossible in practice, consistently 
with any progressive state of national life; all the life 
which we now possess as a nation showing itself in the 
resolute denial and scorn, by a few strong minds and fidth- 
ful hearts, of the economic principles taught to our mul* 
titudesi which principlesi so far as accepted, lead straight 
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to natioDal dcotroctioo. Respecting the modes and forms 
of destrootioo to which they lead, and, on the other hand, 
raspeeting the fiurther practical working of tme polity, I 
iMipo lo rsasoQ fbrther in a following papor. 



ESSAY n. 

TOE VEINS OF WEALTB 

Thb answer which would be made by any ordinary political 
economist to the statements contained in the preceding 
paper, is in few words as follows :^ 

**It is indeed true that certain advantages of a general 
nature may be obtained by the development of social affec- 
tions. But political economists never professed, nor profess, 
to take advantages of a general nature into consideration. 
Our science is simply the science of getting rich. So tar 
from being a fallacious or visionary one, it is found by 
experience to be practically effective. Persons who follow 
its precepts do actually become rich, and persons who dia* 
obey them become poor. Every cnpiialist of Europe has 
acquired his fortuuc by following the known laws of our sci- 

• 

encc, and increases his capital daily by an adherence to them. 
It is vain to bring forward tricks of logic, against the foroe 
of accomplished facts. Every man of business knows by 
experience how money is made, and how it is lost;** 

Pardon me. Men of bosiness do indeed know how they 
themselves made thdr money, or how, on occasion, they lost 
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it. Playing a long-practised game, they are familiar with 
the chances of its cards, and can rightly explain their losses 
and guns. But they neither know who keeps the bank of 
the gambling-hoase, nor what other games may be played 
with the same cards, nor what other losses and gains, far 
away among the dark streets, are essentially, though invi- 
sibly, dependent on theirs in the lighted rooms. They have 
learned a few, and only a few, of the laws of mercantile 
economy ; bat not one of those of political economy. 

Primarily, which is very notable and carious, I observe 
that men of business rarely know the meaning of the word 
^ rich." At least if they know, they do not in their reason- 
ings allow for the fact, that it is a relative word, implying 
its opposite ^poor'* as positively as the word ^* north ^' 
implies its opposite ^ south.'' Men nearly always speak and 
write as if riches were absolute, and it were possible, by 
following certain scientific precepts, for everybody to be rich. 
Whereas riches are a power like that of electricity, acting 
only through inequalities or negations of itself. The force of 
iIm guinea yon have in your pocket depends wholly on the 
default of a guinea in your neighbour's pocket. If he did 
not want it, it would be of no use to you ; the degree of 
power it possesses depends accurately upon the need or 
desire lie has for it, — and the art of making yourself rich, 
is the ofdinary meroantile eoonomist*s sense, is therefore 
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equally and necessarily the art of keeping your neighbour 
poor. 

I would not contend in this matter (and rarely in any mat- 
ter), for the acceptance of terms. But I wish the reader 
clearly and deeply to understand the difference between the\ 
two economies, to which the terms *^ Political'' and *^Mer- / 
cantllc'* might not unadvisably bo attached. - 

Political economy (the economy of a State, or of citizenB)'^A 
consists simply in the production, preservation, and distriba- \ 
tion, at fittest time and place, of useful or pleasurable things. / 
The farmer who cuts his hay at the right time; the ship* 
Wright who drives his bolts well home in sound wood ; the 
builder who lays good bricks in well-tempered mortar ; the 
housewife who takes care of her furniture in the parlour, and 
guards against all waste in her kitchen ; and the singer who 
rightly disciplines, and never overstrains her voice : are all 
l)olitical ec6noinists in the true and final sense ; adding con« 
tinually to the riches and well-being of the nation to which 
they belong. 

But mercantile economy, the economy of ^^merces'' or of 
^pay,'^ signifies the accumulation, in the hands of individuals, 
of legal of moral claim u|K>n, or power over, the labour of 
others ; every such claim implying precisely as much poverty 
or debt on one side, as it implies riches or right on the other. 

It does not, therefore, necessarily involve an addition to 
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;tlie actiul property, or well-being, of the State in which it 
exists. But since this commercial wealth, or power over 
labour, is nearly always convertible at once into real pro- 
per^, while real property is not always convertible at once 
into power over laboar, the idea of riches among active men 
in dvilized nations, generally refers to commercul wealth; 
and in estimating their possessions, they rather calculate the 
Talne of their horses and fields by the number of guineas 
they could get for them, than the value of their guineas by 
the number of horses and fields tliey could buy with them. 

There is, however, another reason for this habit of mind; 
namely, that an accumulation of real property is of little 
use to its owner, unless, together with it, he has commercial 
power over labour. Thus, suppose any person to be put in 
possession of a large estate of fruitful land, with rich beds 
of gold in its gravel, countless herds of cattle in its ])asturcs; 
houses, and gardens, and storehouses full of useful stores ; 
but suppose, after all, that he could get no servants? In 
order that he nmy be able to have servants, some one in 
his neighbourhood must be poor, and in want of his gold — or 
his com. Assume that no one is in want of cither, and that 
no servants are to be had. He must, therefore, bake his own 
bread, make his own clothes, plough his own ground, and 
shepherd his own flocks. His gold will be as useful to him 
ae mj other yeUow pebbles on his estate, ffis stores must 
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rot, for he cannot consumo them. lie can eat no moie than 
another man could eat, and wear no more than another man 
conld wear. He must lead a life of Bovere and common 
labour to procure even ordinary comforts ; he will be ulti- 
mately unable to keep either houses in repair, or fields in 
cultivation ; and forced to content himself with a poor man's 
portion of cottage and garden, in the midst of a desert of 
waste land, trampled by wild cattle, and encumbered by ruins 
of palaces, which he will hardly mock at himi«elf by calling 
** his own.*' 

The most covetous of mankind would, with small exulta- 
tion, I presume, accept riches of this kind on these terms. 
What is really desired, under the name of riches, is, essen- \ 
tially, power over men ; in its simplest sense, the powei^ 
of obtaining for our own advantage the labour of servantt 
tradesman, and artist ; in wider sense, authority of directing 
large masses of the nation to various ends (good, trivial, or 
hurtful, according to the mind of the rich person). And this, 
power of wealth of course is greater or less in direct proper-* 
tion to the poverty of the men over whom it is exercised, 
and in inverse proportion to the number of persons who are 
as rich as ourselves, and who are ready to give the same 
price for an article of which the supply is limited. If the 
musician is poor, be will sing for small pay, as long as there 
is only one person who can pay him; but if there be two 
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or three, he will sing for the one who offers him moAt. And 
thus the power of the riches of the patron (always imperfect 
and doubtful, as we shall see presently, even when most 
authoritatiYe) depends 6rst on the poverty of the artist, and 
then on the limitation of the number of eqnally wealthy 
persons, who also want seats at the conceit. So that, as 
above stated, the art of becoming **rich,** in the common 
sense, is not absolutely nor finally the art of accumulating 
much money for ourselves, but also of contriving that our 
/ neighbours shall have less. In accurate terms, it is **the 
j art of establishing the maximum ineqimlity in our own 
I fiivoun*' ^V ' 

Now the establishment of such inequality cannot be shown 
in the abstract to be either advantageous or disadvantageous 
to the body of the nation. The rash and absurd assumption 
that such inequalities are necessarily advantageous, lies at the 
root of most of the popular fallacies on the subject of political 
economy. For the eternal and inevitable law in this matter is, 
that the beneficblness of the inequality depends, first, on the 
method:^ by which it was accomplished, and, secondly, on the 
)mrpo8C8 to which it is applied. Inequalities of weakh^^ wyustly 
cstaidbhficlj have assuredly injured the nation in which they 
e«iit ju ring thei r establishment; and, unjustly directed, injure 
H jet more during their existence. But inequalities of wealth 
Jasllj estiUishedi benefit the nation in the ooone of their 
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/ cslablkhment ; And nobly oaed, aid it yet more by their 
oxistenoe. That is to tay, among every active and well- 

\ governed people, the yarioas strength of individoalsi tested 
by fall exertion and specially applied to varioos need, inaes 
in uneqnaly but harmonious resalti, receiving reward or 
authority accordmg to its class and service;* while in the 

* I have been naturally askod aereral times, with ro^eet to the aentenoe 
la the first of these papers, "the had workmen uaemployed," ''But what 
are jrou to do with your bad uaeraployed workmen 7** WeU, it seems to mo 
the question might hare oecurred to you before. Tour housemaid'a phioe 
is vacaut^jou give twenty pounds a jroar— two girls oome for it, one neatly 
dressed, the other dirtilj; one with good recommendations, the other with 
none. Tou do not, under these circumstanoca, usualljr ask the dirty ono 
if she will oome for fifteen pounds, or twelve; and, on her oonsenting, take 
her instead of the well-reoommonded one. Still less do jou try to beat 
both ddwn by making them bid against each other, tiil you can hire both, 
one at twelve pounds a /oar, and the other at eight Tou aimpljr take tho 
one fittest for the plaeo, and send away the other, not perhaps ooncemiag 
yourself quite as much as you should with the question which jou now 
impatiently put to mo, ** What is to become of her 7" For all that I advise 
you to do^ is to deal with workmen as with servants ; and veriljr the ques- 
tion is of weight: "Your bad workman, idler, and rogue— what are yoa 
to do with him 7" 

We will consider of this presontljr: remember that the sdministratioa of a 
oomplete ajrstem of national oommeroe and induatiy oaaaoi be explained ia 
full detail withfai the space of twelve pages. ICeantime^ oooaidtr whsth«r« 
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intethre or ill-gOTemed nation, the gradations of decay and 
the victories of treason work oat also thdr omn ragged sys- 
tem of sabjcction and sacces.^; and sabstitatCi for the melo- 
dious inequalities of concurrent power, the iniquitous domi- 
nances and depressions of guilt and misfortune. 

Thus the circulation of wealth in a nation resembles that 
of the blood in the natural body. There is one quickness of 
the current which comes of cheerful emotion or wholesome 
exennse; and another which comes of shamo or of fever. 
There is a flush of the body which u full of warmth and life ; 
and another which will pass into putrefaction* 
. The analogy will hold, down even to minute particulars. 
F<tf as diseased local determination of the blood involves 
depression of the general health of the system, all morbid 
local action of riches will be found ultimately to involve a 
weakening of the resources of the body politic. 

there being oonfeasodlj some diiBcultj in dealing with rogaes and idlers, it 
au^ Mt bo advisable to produce as few of them as possible. If you 
exandae into the histor]r of rognes, jou will And the j are as tmly manufao- 
tnred artkies as amrthing else^ and it is just beoanse oar present system 
of poBtaed eeonomj gives so large a stimnlns to that mannfiMtore that you 
■ay know it to bo a fidse one. We bad better seek for a system whieh 
win dsfvlop honest men, than for one which will deal cunningly with vaga* 
b0Bd& let us lefofm our school^ and we shall find little reform osedod 
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The mode in which this is produced may be at once under* 
Htood by examining one or two instances of the development 
of wealth in the riroplest possible circumstances. 

Suppose two sailors cast away on an uninhabited coast, 
and obliged to maintain themselves there by their own labour 
for a series of years. 

If they both kept their health, and worked steadily, and 
in amity with each other, they might build themselves a con* 
vcnient house, and in time come to possess a certain quantity 
of cultivated land, togctlicr with various stores laid up for 
future use. All these things would be real riches or pro* 
perty ; and supposing the men both to have worked equally 
hard, they would each have right to equal share or use of it. 
Their political economy would consist merely in careful pre- 
servation and just division of these possessions. Perhaps, 
however, after some time one or other might be dissatisfied 
with the results of their common farming ; and they might 
in consequence agree to divide the land they had brought 
under the spade into equal shares, so that each might thence* 
forward work in his own field and live by it. Suppose that 
after this arrangement had been made, one of them were to 
full ill, and be unable to work on his land at a critical time- 
say of sowing or harvest. 

He would naturally ask the other to sow or reap for him. 

Then his companion might say, with perfect justicei ^I 
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win do thitf additioonl work for you ; but if I do it, you must 
promiHe to do as mach for me at another time. I will count 
how many hours I spend on your ground, and you shall givo 
me a written promise to work for the same number of hours 
. on mine, whenever I need your help, and you are able to 
givo it.'» 

Suppose the disabled man's sickness to continue, and that 
voder various circumstances, for several years, requiring the 
help of the other, he on each occasion gave a written pledge 
to work, as soon as he was able, at his companion's orders, 
for the same nimiber of hours which the other had given up 
-to hiuL What will the positions of the two men be when 
the invalid is able to resume work ? 

Citnddered as a ^ Polis,** or state, they will bo poorer than 
they would have been otherwise : poorer by the withdrawal 
of what the sick man's labour would have produced in the 
interval. His friend may perhaps have toiled with an energy 
quickened by the enlarged need, but in the end his own land 
and property must have suffered by the withdrawal of so 
mnch of his time and thought from them ; and the united 
property of the two men will be cerUunly less than it would 
have been if both had remained in health and activity. 

Bot the relations in which they stand to each other are 
aba widely altered. The sick man haa not only pledged his 
hbovr for iome yearsi but will probably have exhausted his 
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own share of the accnmulatod stores, and will be in eonse* 
quenoe for some time dependent on the other for food, which 
he can only *^ pay ^ or reward him for by yet more deeply 
pledging his own labour. 

Supposing the written promises to be held entirely valid 
(among civilized nations their validity is scoured by legal 
measures*), the person who had hitherto worked for both 
might now, if he chose, rest altogether, and pass his time in 

idleness, not only forcing his companion to redeem all the 

« 

engagements he had already entered into, but exacting from 
him pledges for further labour, to an arbitrary amount) for 
what food he had to advance to him. 
There might not, from first to last, be the least illegality 

^ The disputes whicb exist rospocting the real nature of money ariao 
more ttom the disputants examining its Amotions on different sides, than 
from any real diasent in their opinions. All monojr, properiy so caQed, is 
an acknowledgment of debt; but as such, it may either be considered to 
represent the labour and propertj of the creditor, or the Idleness and 
ponury of the debtor. The intricacy of the qnestioii has been much 
increased by the (hitherto necessary) use of marketable oommoditiea, sudi 
as gold, silver, salt, shells, Ac, to give intrinste value or security to eor- 
rency; but the final and best definition of money Is that It Is a doeu* 
mentary promise ratified and guaranteed by the nstioii to give or find a 
certain quantity of labour on demand. A maa*s Isboor Ibr a day Is a better 
standard of value than a measure of any produce^ beosase no prodnoe ever 
maiatalns a eoosistent rat) of prodaetlbilily. 
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(in the ordinary sense of the word) in the arrangement ; 
bat if a stranger arrived on the ouast at this advanced 
epoeh of their political economy, he wonld find one man 
eommerdally Rich; the other commercially Poor. He 
woaM sec, perhaps with no small sarprise, one pasnng his 
days in idleness ; the other labouring for both, and living 
sparely, in the hope of recovering his independence, at 
some distant period. 

This is, of coarse, an example of one only oat of many 
ways in which ineqaality of possession may be established 
between different persons, giving rise to the mercantile forms 
of Riches and Poverty. Li the instance before ns, one of 
the men might from the first have deliberately chosen to 
be idle, and to pat his life in pawn for present ease ; or he 
might have mismanaged his land, and been compelled to 
bsfe recooise to his neighbour for food and help, pledging 
/ his futore labonr for it. But what I want the reader to 
note especially is the fact, common to a large number of 
tjjieal cases of this kmd, that the establishment of the 
mercantile wealth which consists in a daim upon labour, 
signifies a political diminution of the real wealth which 
OOQsists in substantial possessions. 

Take another example, more consistent with the ordinary 
ooorse of aSain of trade. Suppose that three men, instead 
id two^ fomied the little uK>lated repubUc, and found them* 
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8elvc8 obliged to separate io order to farm different pieces 
of land at some distance from each other along the coast ; 
each estate famishing a distinct kind of prodaoe, and each 
more or less in need of the material raised on the other. 
Suppose that the third man, in order to save the time of 
all three, undertakes simply to superintend the transference 
of commodities from one fiirm to the other ; on condition 
of receiving some sufficiently remunerative share of every 
parcel of goods conveyed, or of some other parcel received 
in exchange for it. 

If this carrier or messenger always brings to each estate^ 
from the other, what is chiefly wanted, at the right time, 
the operations of the two farmers will go on prosperously, 
and the largest possible result in produce, or wealth, will 
be attained by the little community. But suppose no inter- 
course between the land owners is possible, except through 
the travelling agent; and that, after a time, this agent, 
watching the course of each man^s agriculture, keeps back 
the articles with which he has been entrusted until there 
comes a period of extreme necessity for them, on one side 
or other, and then exacts in exchange for them all that 
the distressed farmer can spare of other lands of produce ; 
it is easy to see that by ingeniously watching his oppor- 
tunities, he might possess himself regularly of the greater 
part of the superfluous produce of the two estates, and ai 
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last, iQ some year of severest tiial or scarcity, purchase 
both for himself^ and maiutain the former proprietors thence- 
forward as his labourers or his servants. 
Ibis would be a case of commercial wealth acquired on 
( die exactest principles of modem political economy. But 
more distinctly even than in the former instance, it is mani- 
; fest in this that the wealth of the State, or of the three 
men conmdered as a society, is collectively less than it 



J^'onlcThave bcen~had the merchant been content with juster 

Lji roSu The operations of the two agriculturists have been 

cramped to the utmost; and the continual limitations of 

the supply of thmgs they wanted at critical times, together 

with the failure of courage oonseqnent on the prolongation 

of a struggle for mere existence, without any sense of piT* 

maoent gain, must have seriously diminished the efTcctivo 

fesulta of their bbonr; and the stores finally accumulated 

in the merchant's hands will not in anywise be of equivalent 

value to those which, had his dealings been honest, would 

' have filled at once the granaries of the farmers and his own. 

/^ The whole question, therefore, respecting not only the 

/ advantage, but even the quantity, of national wealth, resolves 

' \it>df finally into one of abstract justice. It is impossible to 

eoodnde^ of any given mass of acquired wealth, merely by 
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/ '. the fiust of its existence, whether it signifies good or evil 

j » 

Vlo the natioii in the midst of wUch it exists. Its real value 
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depends on the moral sign attached to it, just as sternly as 
that of a mathematical quantity depends on the algebraical 
sign attached to it. Any given accumulaticm of commerdal 
wealth may be indicative, on the one hand, of faithful 
industries, progressive energies, and productive ingenuities; 
or, on the other, it may be indicative of mortal luxury, 
merciless tyranny, ruinous chicane. Some treasures are 
heavy with human tears, as an ill-stored harvest with 
untimely rain ; and some gold is brighter in sunshine than 
it is in substance. 

And these are not, observe, merely moral or pathetic attri- 
butes of riches, which the seeker of riches may, if he chooses, \ 
despise ; they are literally and sternly, material attributes of 
riches, depreciating or exalting, incalculably, the monetary 
signification of the sum in question. One mass of money is 
the outcome of action which has created,— Another, of action 
which has annihilated, — ^ten times as much in the gathering 
of it ; such and such strong hands have been paralyzed, as if 
they had been numbed by nightshade : so many strong men's 
courage broken, so many productive operations hindered ; this 
nd the other false direction given to labour, and lying image 
of prosperity set up, on Dura plains dug into seven-times- 
heated furnaces. That which seems to be wealth may in 
verity be only the ^ded index of £ur-reaching ruin; a 
wrecker's handful of coin gleaned from the beach to whioh bo 
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has beguiled ao argo87; a camp-follower's bundle of rags 
unwrapped from the breasts of goodly soldiers dead ; the 
purchase-pieces of potter's fields, wherein shall be buried 
together the dticen and the stranger. 
^AxA therefore, the idea that directions can be grren for the 
^lining of wealth, irrespectively of the consideration of its 
moral sources, or that any general and technical law of pur- 
chase and gain can be set down for national practice, is perhaps 
the most insolently futile of all that ever begtiiled men through 
eir vices* So far as I know, there is not in history record 
of anything so disgraceful to tlie human intellect as the 
modem idea that the commercial text, **Buy in the cheapest 
market and sell in the dearest,'* represents, or under any cir- 
cumstances could represent, an available principle of national 
economy. Buy in the cheapest market? — ^yes; but what 
made your market cheap ? Charcoal may be cheap among 
your roof timbers after a fire, and bricks may be cheap in 
your streets after an earthquake ; but fire and earthquake may 
not therefore be national benefits. Sell in the dearest f — ^yes, 
truly; but what made your market dear? You sold your 
bread well to^y ; was it to a dying man who gave his last 
ooin fior it, and will never need bread more, or to a rich man 
who to-morrow will buy your fiurm over your head; or to a 
•olcBer on his way to pillage the bank in which you have put 
jonr Ibrtttne f 



Xono of these thbgs you can know. One thing only you 
can know, namely, whether this dealing of yonra is a just and 
faithful one, which is all yon need ooncem yourself aboat 
respecting it; sore thus to have done year own part in bring- 
ing about ultimately in the world a state of things which will 
not issue in pillage or in death. And thus every question 
concerning these things merges itself ultimately in the great 
question of jusUce, which, the ground being thus fiur cleared 
for it, I will enter upon in the next paper, leaving only, in 
this, three final points for the reader's consideration. 

It has been shown that the chief value and virtue of money 
consists in its having power over human beings; that, with- 
out this power, large material possessions are useless, and to 
any person possessing such power, comparatively unnecessary. 
But power over human beings is attainable by other means 
than by money. As I sidd a few pages back, the money 
power is always imperfect and doubtful; there are many 
things which cannot be retained by it. Many joys may be \ 
given to men which cannot be bought for gold, and many 
fidelities found in them which cannot be rewarded with it. 

Trite enough,— the reader thinks. Yes: but it is not so 
trite,— I wish it were,— that in tliis moral power, quite in* 
scrutabic and immeasurable though it be, there is a monetary 
value just as real as that represented by more ponderous 
currencieSi A man's hand may be full of invisible gold, and^ 
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the wave of it, or tho grasp, shall do more than another^s 
with a shower of bullion. This invisible gold, also, does not 
neeessarilj diminish in spending. Politieal economists will 
do wen some day to take heed of it, though they cannot take 



^ "^ Bat fiuther. Since the essence of wealth consists in its 
/MCtkontj over men, if the apparent or nominal wealth fiul in 
V this power, it fails in essence ; in fact, ceases to be wealth at 
alL It does not appear lately in England, that our authority 
over men is absolute. The servants show some disposition 
to rush riotously npstairsi under an impression that their 
wages are not regularly paid. We should augur ill of any 
gentleman^s property to whom this happened every other 
day in his drawing-room. 

So als0| tho power of our wealth seems limited as respects 
the comfort of the servants, no less than their quietude. Tho 
persons in the kitchen appear to be ill-dressed, squalid, half- 
starved. One cannot help imaginmg that the riches of tlie 
establishment must be of a very theoretical and documentary 
diaiacter. 
Finally. Since the essence of wealth consists in power over 
win it not foUow that tho nobler and the more in nam- 
bar the persons are over whom it has power, the greater the 
wealth ? Perhaps it may even appear after some considerw 
atiooi that the persons themsdves are the wealth— that these 
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pieces of gold with which we are io the habit of guidiiig 
tliem, are, in fact, nothing more than a kind of Byzantine 
harness or trappings, very glittering and beautifol in barbario 
sight, wherewith we bridle the oreatnres; bat that if these 
same living creatures coold be guided without the frettb^ 
and jingling of the Byzants in their months and ears, the; 
might themselves be more valuable than their bridles. In 
fact, it may be discovered that the true veins of wealth are 
purple — and not in Rock, but in flesh — perhaps even that 
the final outcome and consummation of all wealth is in the 
producing as many as possible full-breathed, bright-eyed, and 
happy-hearted human creatures. Our modem wealth, I 
think, has rather a tendency the other way ;— most political \ 
economists appearing to consider multitudes of human crea* 
tures not conducive to wealth, or at best conducive to it only ; 
by remaining in a dim-eyed and narrow-chested state of 
being. 

Nevertheless, it is open, I repeat, to serious question, 
which I leave to the reader's pondering, whether, among 
national manufacturer, that of Souls of a good quality may 
not at last turn out a quite leadingly lucrative one f Nay, 
in some far-away and yet undreamt-of hour, I can even^ 
imagine that England may cast all thoughts of possessive \ 
wealth back to the barbaric nations among whom they first 
arose; and that, while the sands of the Indus and adamant i 

/' 
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of Goloonda nuy yet stiffen the housings of the charger, 
and flash from the torban of the slaye, she, as a Christian 
moAer, may at bst attain to the virtues and the treasures 
of a Heathen one, and be able to lead forth her Sons, 



**Hiese are mt Jewels.'* 



ESSAY in. 

QUI JUDICATIS TKRRAJC 

Some centuries before the Chrifitian era, a Jew merchant ^ 
largely engaged in business on the Gold Ooasti and report* J 
ed to have made one of the largest fortunes of his time ^ 
(held also in repute for much practical sagacity), left among 
his ledgers some general maxims concerning wealth, which 
have been preserved, strangely enough, even to our own 
days. They were held in considerable respect by the most 
active traders of the middle ages, espedally by the Yene* 
tians, who oven went so far in their admiration as to place 
a statue of the old Jew on the angle of one of their prin- 
cipal public buildings. Of late years these writings have 
fallen into disrepute, being opposed in every particular to 
the spirit of modem commerce. Nevertheless I shall repro* 
duce a passage or two from them here, partly because they 
may interest the reader by their novelty; and chiefly 
because they will show him that it is possible for a very 
practical and acquisitive tradesman to hold, through a not 
unsuccessful career, that principle of distinction between 
well-gotten and ill-gotten wealth, which, partially insisted 
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on io my last paper, it miast be our work more completely 
to examine in this. 

He says, for instance, in one place: *^The getting of 
treasure by a lying tongue b a vanity tossed to and fro 
of them that seek death :** adding in another, with the 
■ame meaning (he has a curious way of doubling his say- 
ings): *^ Treasures of wickedness profit nothing; but justice 
delivers from death.** Both these passages are notable for 
thrir assertion of death as the only real issue and sum of 
attainment b^ any unjust scheme of wealth. If we read, 
instead of ** lying tongue,** ^Mying label, title, pretence, or 
advertisement,'* we shall more clearly perceive the bearing 
of tbe words on modem business* The seeking of death 
is a grand expression of the true course of men*s toil in 
sach buttness. We usually speak as if death pursued us, 
and we fled from him; but that is only so in rare instan- 
oes. Ordinarily, he masks himself— makes himself beautiful 
— «ll-glorions ; not like the King's daughter, all-glorious 
within^ but outwardly: his dotliing of wrought gold. We 
porsne him frantically all our days, he flying or hiding 
from ns. Our crowning success at throe-score and ten is 
utterly and perfectly to seize, and hold him in his eternal 
integrity— robes, ashes, and sting. 

Again : the merohant says, ^* He that oppresseth the poor 
Io inoreaso his riches, shall surely come to want.** And 
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again, more strongly: ^Rob not the poor becanse he is 
poor; neither oppress the af&icted in the ploee of business^ 
For Grod shall s|K>il the soul of those that spoiled theuL** 

Tiiis ** robbing tlie poor because he is poor,** is espcciall/ 
the mercantile form of theft, consisting in taldng adrantage 
of a man's necessities in order to obtain his*laboar or pro* 
pcrty at a reduced price. The ordinary highirayroan's oppo- 
site form of robbery— of the rich, because he is ridi— does 
not appear to occur so often to the old merchant's mind ; 
probably because, being less profitable and more dangerous 
than the robbery of the poor, it is rarely practised by persons 
of discretion. 

But the two most remarkable i)assages in their deep gene* 
ral significance are the following :— 

^^Tbe rich and the poor have met. Ood is their maker.** 
** The rich and the poor have met. God is their light.** 
They *Miave met:** more literally, have stood in each 
other's way (obviaverunt). That is to say, as long as the 
world lasts, the action and counteraction of wealth and 
poverty, the meeting, face to face, of rich and poor, is just as 
appointed and necessary a law of that world as the flow of 
stream to sea, or the interchange of power among the eleo 
trie clouds*:-*** Ood is their maker.'' But, also, this action 
may be either gentle and just, or convulsive and destruotive : 
it may be by rage of devouring flood, or by lapse of service- 
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able wave;— in blackness of thunderstroke, or continoal force 
of vital fire, soft, and shapeable into love-syllables from 
far away. And which of these it shall be depends on both 
ridi and poor knowing that Ck>d is their light; that in the 
mystery of baman life, there is no other light than this by 
which they can see each other's faces, and live ; — flight, which 
is called in another of the books among which the merchant's 
maxims have been preserved, the **sun of justice,"* of which 
it is promiMd that it shall rise at last with ** healing " (health- 
giving or helping, making whole or setting at one) in its 
^^ wings. For truly this healing is only possible by means of 
justice ; no love, no fiuth, no hope will do it ; men will be 



* Koie aocantely, San of Justneei; hot, instead of ttie bsrah word 
** Jostnesa,** the old English '* Bic^teonsness" being oommonly employed, 
hsi^ by getting oonfiised with '* godlinees," or attracting about it yarioos 
vague and broken meanings, prevented most persons from receiving the 
fbroe of the passages in which it ooonrs. The word ** righteousness " pro* 
pe^ reiers to the Jnstioe of rule^ or right, as distinguished firom "equity,** 
whidi refers to the justice of bahmoe. Koie broadly, Bighteousness is 
King's Justice ; and Equity, Judge'a Juatioe ; the King guiding or ruling all, 
the Judge dividing or diaceming between opposites (therefore^ the doable 
qoeslioa, ** ICan, who made me a ruler i ttm r r kr or a divider— yi<^#ri|p— 
ever year) Thus, with respect to the Justice of Choice (selection, the 
feebler and pasrive justiceX we have firom lego^— lex, legal, lol, aad kyal; 
•ad with respect to the Joitice of Rule (direotioD, the stroDgsr'^aikd active 
JmHosX we have ikeas rago^— lei^ ragai^ ro^ sad rojaL 
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unwisely fond — vainly faithful, unless primarily they are just ; 
and the mistake of the best men through generation after 
generation, has been that great one of thinking to help the 
poor by almsgiving, and by preaching of patience or of hope, 
md by every other means, emollient or consolatory, except 
the one thing which God orders for them, justice. But this 
justice, with its accompanying holiness or helpfulness, being 
even by the best men denied in its trial time, is by the mass 
of men hated wherever it appears : so that, when the choice 
was one day fairly put to them, they denied the Helpful One 
and the Just ;* and desired a murderer, sedition-raiser, and 
robber, to be granted to them ; — ^the murderer instead of the 
Lord of Life, the sedition-raiser instead of the Prince of 
Peace, and the robber instead of the Just Judge of all the 
world. 

I have just spoken of the flowing of streams to the sea as 
a partial image of the action of wealth. In one respect it is 
not a partial, but a perfect image. The popular economist 
thinks himself wise in having discovered that wealth, or the 
forms of property in general, must go where they are 
required ; that where demand is, supply must follow. He 
farther declares that this course of demand and supply cannot 
be forbidden by human laws. Precisely in the same sense, 

* In snoUMT plaos wiittoa with the same meanings " Just^ sad havkg 
sahilkNk" 
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and with the same certainty, the waters of the world go 
where they are required. Where the land falls, the water 
flows. The coarse neither of clouds nor rivers can be forbid- 
den by human will. But the disposition and administration 
of them can be altered by human forethought. Whether the 
stream shall be a curse or a oiessing, depends upon man's 
labour, and administrating intelligence. For centuries after 

/oenturies, great districts of the world, rich in soil, and 
&voared in climate, have lain desert under the rage of their 
own rivers ; nor only desert, but plague-struck. The stream 
Whicb^ rightly directed, would have flowed in soft irrigation 

- from field to field— would have purified the air, given food to 

Y man and beast, and carried their burdens for them on its 

ji 

■ bosom — ^now overwhelms the plain, and poisons the wind ; 

; its breath pestilence, and its work famine. In like manner 
this wealth ** goes where it b required.** No human laws can 
withstand its flow. They can only guide it: but this, the 
leading trench and limiting mound can do so thoroughly, 
that it shall become water of life — the riches of the hand 
of wisdom;* or, on the contrary, by leaving it to its own 
lawless flow, they may make it, what it has been too often, the 
last and deadliest of national plagues : water of Marah— the 
water whidi feedrthe roots of all eviL 
[ The necesMty of these laws of distribntion or restraint 

>^'*Lii«thordi^iB]iirri^thaBd; laherM^rkiMSMdboiioin." 
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18 curiously overlooked in the ordinary political econc^ 
mint's definition of his own ** science." He oalls it, shortly^) 
the *^ science of getting rich.'* But there are many sciences^ 
as well OS many arts, of getting rich. Poisoning people of 
large estates, was one employed largely in the middle ages; 
adulteration of food of people of small estates, is one 
employed largely now. The ancient and honourable High- 
land method of blackmail; the more modern and less honour^ 
able system of obtaining goods on credit, and the other 
variously improved methods of appropiiation— which, in 
major and minor scales of industry, down to the most 
artistic pocket-picking, we owe to recent genius, — all come 
utuler the genertil head of sciences, or arts, of getting rich. 

So that it is clear the popular economist, in calling his 
science the science jpar excellence of getting rich, must attach 
some peculiar ideas of lunitatioa to its character. I hope I 
do not misrepresent him, by assuming that he means hie 
science to be the science of ** getting rich by legal or just 
means." In this definition, is the word ** just," or "legal," 
finally to stand ? For it is possible among certain nations, or 
under certain rulers, or by help of certain advocates, that 
proceedings may be legal which are by no means just If, 
therefore, we leave at List only the word "just" in that phce 
of our definition, the insertion of this solitary and small word 
will make a notable difference in the grammar of our fcienoe* 
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For then it will follow that, in order to grow rich scieutificallfi 
/ we most grow rich justly ; and, therefore, know what is just ; 

* 

' so that our economy will no longer depend merely ou 
prudence, but on jurisprudence — and that of divine, not 
human law. Wliich prudence is indeed of no mean order, 
holding it^If, as it were, high in the air of heaven, and 
gazing for ever on the light of the sun of justice ; hence the 
iMuls which have excelled in it are represented by Dante as 
stirs forming in heaven for ever the figure of the eye of an 
eagle : they having been in life the discemers of light from 
darkness; or to the whole human race, as the light of the 
body, which is the eye; while those souls which form the 
inngs of the bird (giving power and dominion to justice, 

t** healing in its wings*') trace also in light the inscription in 
heaven : ^ diuoftb jusrrnAH qui judicatis terram." ** Ye 
who judge the earth, give'* (not, observe, merely love, but) 
^ diligent love to justice f * the love which seeks diligently, 
that is to say, choosingly, and by preference to all things else. 



/ 



\ Whidi judging or doing judgment in the earth is, according 
to their capacity and position* reqtured not of judges only, 
jior of rulers only, but of all men :* a truth sorrowfully lost 

* I hear that several of our lawyers have been grea^jr amused by the 
stitemeat ia the first of these papers tliat a lawyer'a Ainctkm was to do 
Jostioa. I do not intend U ibr a Jeat; nevertheleaa it will be seen that ia 
fts abofs passage neitber the determinalioii nor doing of JosUoe arooontem* 
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sight of eTtii by tlH»s« wIm art raadj «DCMig^ to appljr to 
tbemaelvcs pftmgM in wlikh ChrktHUi men are q>oken of as 
called to be ** taints^ {U. lo belpfU or healing functions) ; 
and ^chosen to be kuigs^ {i^ to knowing or directing 
functions) ; the true moaning of these titles having been long 
lost through the pretences of ouhdpftd and unable persons 
to saintly and kmgly character; also through the onoe 
popular idea that both the sanctity and royalty are to consist 
in weanug long robes and high ci^wns, instead of in mercy 
and judgment ; whereas all true sanctity is saving power, as 
all true royalty is ruling power; and ii\}usUce is part and 
parcel of tlie denial of such power, which ** makes men as 
the creeping things, as the fishes of the sea, that have na 
ruler over them.*' ♦ 

Absolute justice is indeed no more attainable than absolute 
truth ; but the righteous man b distinguished from the 
unrighteous by his desire and hope of justicCi as the true 

platod Q8 Ainotloni wholly peculiar to the Iswyor. PoMibly, the more our 
HtandiDg Armies, whether of soldiers, pastors, or legislators (the generic term 
** pastor " indudiag all teachers, and the generic term ''lawyer** faiduding 
makers as woU as interpreters of law), can be superseded by the fines of 
national heroism, wisdom, and honesty, the better it maybe for the nalion. 
* It being the privilege of the fishes, as it is of rats and wdves^ lolive 
by the laws of demand and supply; but the distinction of hwnsnily, to ttfs 
1^ those of rifl^ 
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man from the false* by his desire and hope of truth. And 
though absolute justice be unattainable, as much justice as 
we need for all practical use is attainable by all those who 
make it their aim. 

We have to examine, then, in the subject before us, what 
are the laws of justice respecting payment of labour — no 
amall part, these, of the foundations of all jurisprudence. 

I reduced, in my last paper, the idea of money payment to 
its simplest or radical terms. In those terms its nature, and 
the conditions of justice respecting it, can be best ascertained. 

Money payment, as there stated, consists radically in a 
promise to some person working for us, that for the time 
and labour he spends in our service to-day we will give or 
proeure equivalent time and labour in his service at any 
future time when he may demand it* 

* It mls^t appear at first that the market price of labour expressed auch 
an cxfihango: bat this is a (Ulaqr, for the market price ia the momentaiy 
priee of the kind of labour re<|nired, but the juat pries is its eqaivalent 
of the pradnctive labour of mankind. Thia difference wflQ be analjied in 
ita pbeo. It mutt be noted also that I apeak here onlj of the exchange- 
able value of labour, not of that of comrooditiea. The exchangeable value 
«r a ooaaoditj ia that of the labour requited to produce it^ multiplied 
into the fiifea of the demand for it If the value of the labour = x and 
the SMes of te demand m y, the exchangeable vahie of the oommodit^ 
baik in whkii if either a s 0^ ory m s^ ly ss r 
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SoHB centaries before the Christian era, a Jew merchant \ 
largely engaged in business on the Gold Ooast, and report- j 
ed to have made one of the largest fortunes of his time ^ 
(held also in repute for much practical sagacity), left among 
his ledgers some general maxims concerning wealth, which 
have been preserved, strangely enough, even to our own 
days. They were held in considerable respect by the most 
active traders of the middle ages, especially by the Yene* 
tians, who even went so far in their admiration as to place 
a statue of the old Jew on the angle of one of their prin- 
cipal public buildings. Of late years these writings have 
fallen into disrepute, being opposed in every particular to 
the spirit of modem commerce. Nevertheless I shall repro* 
duce a passage or two from them here, partly because they 
may interest the reader by their novelty; and chiefly 
because they will show him that it is possible for a very 
practical and acquisitive tradesman to hold, through a not 
unsuccessful career, that principle of distinction between 
welUgotten and ill-gotten wealth, which, partially insisted 
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OB in my last paper, it must be oar woik more completely 
to examine in this. 

He eaysi for instance, in one plaoe: **The getting of 
treasure by a lying tongue is a vanity tossed to and fro 
of them that seek death :** adding in another, with the 
mmie meaning (he has a ourious way of doubling his say* 
ings): ^Treasures of wickedness profit nothing; but justice 
delivers from death.^ Both these passages are notable for 
their assertion of dcatli as the only real issue and sum of 
attainment b, any unjust scheme of wealth. If we read, 
instead of ^Mying tongue,'* ^Mying label, title, pretence, or 
advertisement,'' we shall more clearly perceive the bearing 
of the words on modem business. The seeking of death 
is a grand expression of the true course of men's toil in 
such bu^ess. We usually speak as if death pursued us, 
and we fled from him ; but that is only so in rare instan- 
ces. Orduiarily, he nusks himself-^nakes himself beautiful 
— all-glorions ; not like the King's daughter, all-glorious 
within, but outwardly : his dotliing of wrought gold. We 
porsae him frantically all onr days, he flying or hiding 
finom na. Oar crowning success at three-score and ten is 
otterly and perfectly to seixe, and bold him in his eternal 
i n t egr ity — rdbesi ashes, and stiog. 

ikgaia: tbe morehani says, ^He that o ppr ssseth the poor 
to mmmm Us riches^ shall saneiy oone to waat^** And 
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the pereoQ who adTances the labour, so that the typical 
form of bargain will be : If yon give me an hour to-day, 
I will give you an hour and five minutes on demand. If 
you give mo a pound of bread to-day, I will give you 
seventeen ounces on demand, and so on. All that it is neces-^ 
sary for the reader to note is, that the amount returned is / 
at least in equity not to be less than the amount given. 

The abstract idea, then, of just or due wages, as respects 
the labourer, is that they will consist in a sum of money 
which will at any time procure for him at least as much labour 
as he has given, rather more than less. And this equity or 
justice of payment is, observe, wholly independent of any 
.reference to the number of men who are willing to do the 
work. I want a horseshoe for my horse. Twenty smiths^^w 
twenty thousand smiths, may be ready to forge it ; their \ 
number docs not in one atom's weight affect the question of I 
the equitable payment of the one who does forge it. It costs ( 
him a quarter of an hour of his life, and so much skill audi 
strength of arm to make that horseshoe for me. Then at 
some future time I am bound in equity to give a quarter of 
an hour, and some minutes more, of my life (or of some othei ' 
person's at my disposal), and also ns much strength of arm / 
and skilli and a little more, in making or doing what the ' 
smith may have need o£ 

Such b^g the abstract theory of Just remunerative pay* 




< 
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ment, its applicatioa ia practically modified by the fact that 
the order for labour, given in paymenti is general, while 
labour received is special. The current coin or document 
is practically an order on the nation for so much work of 
any kind; and this universal applicability to immediate 
need renders it so much more valuable than special labour 
^ can be, that an order for a less quantity of this general toil will 
always be accepted as a just equivalent for a greater quantity 
of special toil Any given craftsnuin will always be willing to 
give an hour of his own work in order to receive command 
over lial&an hour, or even much les.s, of national work. Tliis 
source of uncertainty, together with the difficulty of deter- 
mining the monetary value of skill,* renders the ascertainment 

* Under the term "skfll** I mean to include the united force of ezperi- 
enoe^ Intellecki and passion in their operation on manual labour: and under 
the term "paaaion,** to include the entire range and agency of tlie moral 
feelings; from the simple patience and gentleness of mind which will give 
oootintti^ and fineness to the touch, or enable one person to woric without 
fiiligne^ and with good effect, twice as long as another, up to the qualities 
of character whidi render sdonce possible— (the retardation of science by 
envy is one of the most tremendous losses in the economy of the present 
eenturjr)— and to the Incommunicable emotion and imagination iHiich are 
te first and mightiest sources of all value In art 

It is hi|^4y singular that political economists should not yet have 
pstcstvsd, If not the moral, at least the passionate element, to be an inextri* 
eaUsqeaalitf fasfwyealoolatioe. I cannot eonosivs^ ibr lastaaos^ how U 
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(even approximate) of the proper wages of any giyen labour 
in terma of a ourrency, matter of oonriderable complexity. 
But they do not affect the principle of exchange. The worth 
of the work may not be easily known ; but it Aot a worth, 
ju«t as fixed and real as the specific gravity of a substance, 
though such spedfio gravity may not be easily ascertainable 

WIS possible that Ur. Mill should haTO foDowod the true due so fiv ss to 
write,— "No limit esa he sot to the importonoe— eren In e purd^pcoduotiTe 
and material point of view— of mere thought,** without seeing that U was 
logioalljr necessary to add also^ ''and of mere feeling." And this the more^ 
beoause In his first definition of labour ho indudea in the idea of it "aU 
feelings of a disagreeable kind connected with the omploTment of one's 
thoughts in a particular occupation." True; but whj not also^ ** feelings 
of an agreeable Idndf It can hardljr be supposed that the feelings whidi 
retard labour are more esseniiallj a part of the labour than those which 
accelerate it» Tlie first are paid for as pain, the second as power. The 
workman is merely indemnified for the first; but the second both produce 
a part of the exchangeable value of the work, and material!/ increase its 
actual quantity. 

"Frits is with us. iTn is worth fifty thousand men.** Truly, a large 
addition to the material force ;— consisting, however, be it observed, not 
more in operations carried on in Frits^s head, than in operationa carried on 
hi his armies* heart '^No Umit can be set to the hnportanoe of fuere 
thought** Perhaps notl Nay, suppose some dBj it should turn out thai 
"mere** thought was in itself a reoommendable object of production, and 
that all Ifaterial production was only s step towards this more precious 
Inunalirlal oaef 
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when the sahstance is united with many others. Nor is there 
any difficulty or chance in determining it as in determining 
the ordinary maxima and minima of vulgar political economy. 
There are few bargauns in which the buyer can ascertain with 
anything like precision that the seller would have taken no 
less ;— or the seller acquire more than a comfortable faith that 
the purchaser would have given no more. This impossibility 
of predse knowledge prevents neither from striving to attain 
the desired point of greatest vexation and injury to the 
other, nor from accepting it for a scientific principle that ho is 
to buy for the least and sell for the most possible, though what 
the real least or most may be he cannot tell. In like manner, 
a just person lays it down for a scientific principle that he is 
to pay a just price, and, without being able precisely to 
ascertain the limits of snch a price, will nevertheless strive to 
attain the closest possible approximation to them. A practi- 
f eally serviceable approximation he can obtain. It is easier to 
I determine sdentifically what a man ought to have for his 
Work, than what his necessities will compel him to take for it. 
^m necessities can only be ascertained by empirical, but his 
due by analytical investigation. In the one ease, you try your 
answer to the sum like a puzzled schoolboy^till you find 
OD6 that fits ; in the other, you bring out your result within 
certain limits, by process of ealoulation. 
Suppottig, then, the just wages of any quantity of given 
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labour to hare been asoertainedf let us examine the first 
re«ultf of just and unjost paTmenti when in fayour of the 
purohaaer or employer; t. e. when two men are readj to 
do the work, and only one wantfl to have it done. 

The nujust purchaser forces the two to bid against each 
other till he has reduced their demand to its lowest terms. 
Let OS assume that the lowest bidder offers to do the work 
at half its just price. 

The purchaser employs him, and does not employ the 
other. The first or apparent result is, therefore, that one 
of the two men is left out of employ, or to stanration, just 
as definitely as by the just procedure of giving fair price 
to the best workman. The various writers who endeavoured 
to invalidate the positions of my firat paper never saw this, 
and assumed that the unjust hirer employed both. He employs 
both no more than the just hirer. Thie only difference (in 
the outset) is that the just man pays sufficiently, the unjust 
man insufficiently, for the labour of the single person employed. 

I say, ^in the outset ;** for this first or apparent differ- 
ence is not the actual difference. By the unjust procedure, 
half the proper price of the work is left in the hands of 
the employer. This enables him to hire another man at 
the same unjust rate, on some other kind of work; and 
the final result is that he has two men working for him at 
half price, and two are out of employ. 
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By the just procedure, the whole price of the firat piece 
of work goes into the hands of the man who does it. No 
snrplos being left in the employer's hands, h$ cannot hire 
another man for another piece of hibonn But bj precise!/ ' 
so much as his power is diminished, the hired workman's 
power is increased ; that is to say, by the additional half 
of the price he has received ; which additional half he has 
the power of using to employ another man in hU service. 
I will suppose, for the moment, the least favourable, though 
quite probable, case — that, though justly treated himself, 
he yet will act unjustly to his subordinate; and hire at 
half-price, if he can. The final result will then be, that one 
man works for the employer, at just price; one for the 
W(N*kman, at half-price; and two, as in the first case, are 
still out of employ. These two, as I said^ before, are out 
of employ in hoilh cases. The difference between the just 
and unjust procedure does not lie in the number of men 
hired, but in the price paid to them, and the persons by 
whom it is paid* The essential difference, that which I 
^ want the reader to see clearly, is, that in the unjust case, 

• two meo work for one, the first hirer. In the just case, 

! 
one man works for the first hirer, one for the person hured, 

and so on, down or up through the various grades of ser- 

vioe$ tlie influence being carried forward by justice, and 

amsted by injustice. The universal and constant action of 
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juatioe in thi« matter is therefore to diminiiih the power I / 
of wealth, in the hands of one individual, over massee of / / 
men, and to distribute it throagh a eham of men. Tlio I' 
aetoal power exerted bj the wealth is the same in both 
eases ; bat by injustice it is put all in one man's hands, so 
that he directs at once and with equal foroe the labour of 
a circle of men about him ; by the just procedure, he 4». . 
permitted to touch the nearest only,« through whom, with 1 
diminished force, modified by new minds, the energy of \ \ J 
the wealth passes on to othem, and so till it exhausts \ 
itself. ^^ 

The immediate operation of justice in this respect is there- ; 
fore to diminish the power of wealth, first in acquisition 
of luxury, and, secondly, in exercise of moral influence. 
The employer cannot concentrate 80 multitudinous labour 
on his own interests, nor can he subdue so multitudinous 
mind to his own will. But the secondary operation of 
justice is not loss important. The insufficient payment of 
the group of men working for one, places each under a 
maximum of difficulty in rising above his position. The 
tendency of the system is to check advancement. But the 
sufficient or just payment, distributed through a descending 
series of offices or grades of labour,* gives each subordinated 

* I sm lony to k»e time by snswsring^ however curtly, the eqaifO* 
eatSoos of the writers who aoaght to obeome the instaaoee givm of 
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person &ir and sufficient means of rising in the social scale, 
if he chooses to use them ; and thus not only diminishes 
tlie immediate power of wealth, bnt removes the worst 
disabilities of poverty. 

It is on this vital problem that the entire destiny of the 
laboarer is ultimately dependent. Many minor interests 

regulated laboar in the first of these papers, by confusing kinds, ranlcs, 
and quantities of labour with its qualities. I never said that a oolonel 
should have the same pay as a private, nor a bishop the same pay as a 
curatsu Neither did I say that more worlc ought to be paid as less 
work (so that the eurato of a parish of two thousand souls should have 
DO more than the curate of a porish of five hundred). But I said that, 
80 br as you employ it at aU, bad work should be paid no less than 

• good work; as a bad dergyman yet takes his tithes, a bad physician 

* takes his fee, and a bad lawyer his costs. And this, as wiU be farther 
shown in the conclusion, I said, and say, partly because the best work 
never was nor ever will be, done for money at all; but chiefly because, 
the moment people know they have to pay the bad and good alike, 
tbqy win tiy to discern the one (nm the other, and not use the bad. 
A sagackMis writer in the ScotBman asks me if I should like any common 
scribbler to be paid by Messrs. Smith, Elder and Go. as their good 
aathors are. I should, if they employed him— but would seriously recom* 
mend them, for the scribbler*s sake, as well as their own, noi to employ 
hfan. The quantity of its money which the country at present invests in 
serib*iling la not, in the outcome of it^ economically spent; and oven the 
hisMy iogenioiis person to whom this question ooourrsd, might periuq^ 
hKf% beea mnn beneflciaHy emptejed than in printing it 
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mrny toineiimot appear to inteifero with it| but all branch 
from it. For instance, eonaderable agitation ia often canacd 
in the miitda of the lower daases when they diacover the 
share which they nominally, and, to all appearance, actoany, 
pay out of their wages in taxation (I believe thirty-fire or 
forty per cent.). This soands very grievous ; but in reality 
the labourer does not pay it, but his employer. If the 
workman had not to pay it, his wages would be leas by 
just that sum: competition would still reduce them to tb«. 

,.u\^ lowest rate at which life was possible. Similarly the lower. 

\" orders agitated for the repeal of the com laws,* thinking; 



^*-.'• 



* I have to acknowledge an interosting oommimicatioD on the suliijeot 
of tne trade from Paisley (for a short letter from *'A WeQ-wiaher" al 
— -^ my thanks are jet more due). But the Scottish writer wiU, I (bar, 
be disagreeably surprised to hear, that I am, and always have been, aa 
utterly fearless and unscrupulous free-trader. Seven years ago^ speaking 
of the various signs of infancy in the European mind (SUmm €f Vmiet, 
voL iii. p. 168), I wrote: '*The flmt prinoiplos of commerce were admow- 
ledged by the English parliament only a few months ago^ and in Its free- 
trade measures, and are still so little understood by the mOUon, that ne 
nalum darea to oMiah iU euslomFhouaea.^ 
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It will be observed that I do not admit even the idea of reciprocity* \ 
Let other nations, if they like, keep their porta shut; ereiy wise natUm \ 
will throw its own open. It is not the opening them, bat a snddeni J 
inconsiderate^ and blundering^ experimental manner of opening ihma^ 
whieh does the harm. If you have been protecting a roannfaotuie Ibr 
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thej woold be better off if bread were cheaper; never 
perottTing that as sooa as bread was permanently cheaper, 
wages woald permanently &11 in precisely that proportion. 
The com laws were rightly repealed ; not, however, because 
they directly oppressed the poor, but because they indirectly 
/ Ofyrosscd them in oaomng a large quantity of their labour 
Vla.be oonsomed unproductivdy. So also unnecessary tax- 



loQg series of yean; foa most not tike piviectioQ off ia a monieiit^ so 
as^to throir every one of its opentiyas st onoe out of employ, si^ mors. 
thn you BNist trice sU its wrappings off s feeble chfld at onoe in oold 
westher, tfaoni^ the oumber of them may have been radioally injuring 
Us Iwslth.- Littis bjr little^ 70a must restore it to freedom and to air. 

IfosI people*8 minds are in curions oonfUsion on the subject of free 
tnde^ beoanse they suppose it to imply enlarged oompetition. On the 
eoBtrsfy, free trade puts an end io all competition. "Protection ** (among 
wkMS ether mischievoos (bnctions) endeavours to enable one oountiy to 
eea ip e l e witti another in the production of an article at a diaadTantage* 
When trade is entirely ftee^ no country can be oompetod with in the 
artides fer the prodnotion of whidi it is natnraDy calculated; nor can it 
eea ip e t e with any other in the production of artides for which it is not 
■sturaHy eaknkted. Tuscany, for instance, cannot compete with England 
in sisel, Mr Bnglsnd with Tuscany in oil Th^ must exchange their 
and eH Which exchange should be as frank and free as honesty 
fas sea winds can bmIw ik Oompetition, mdeed, arises at flrst^ and 
', in ssdsr to pievs whidi is str o n ges t ia say given manufeotars 
is hsifax this aoiat imra si ffi fTtTthtH oo m ns ti tioa is at an end. 
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Atton oppresses them, thi-ough destmction of capital, boi 
the deslioy of the poor depends primarily always on thb 
one question of dacncss of wages. Their distress (irrespec* 
tively of that caused by sloth, minor error, or crime) arises 
on tlie grand scale from the two reacting forces of com- 
petition and oppression. There is not yet, nor will yet for 
ages be, any real over-population in the world ; but a local 
over-population, or, more accurately, a degree of population 
locally unmanageable under existing circumstances for want 
of forethought and sufficient machinery, necessarily shows 
itself by pressure of competition ; and the taking advantage\ 
of this competition by the purchaser to obtmn their labour I 
unjustly cheap, consummates at once their suffering and bis 1 
own ; for in tins (as I believe in every other Icind of slavery) 
the oppressor suffers at last more than the oppressed, and 
those magnificent lines of Pope, even in all their forcsy 
fiill short of the truth— 

'' Tet, to be just to these poor men of pelf, 
Each does but hate his NcidOBOua as HiMSiur: 
Damned to the mines, an equal fate betides 
The slsTe that digs it, and the slave that hides.'* 

The collateral and reversionary operations of justice in this 
matter I shall examine hereafter (it being needful first to define 
the nature of raloe) ; proceeding then to consider within 
what practical terms a joster system may be established ; and 
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idtimiitely the vexed question of the destinies of the nnem- 
plojed workmen.* Lest, however, the reader should be 
alarmed at some of the issues to which our investigations 
seem to be tending, as if in their bearing against the power of 

* I ihonld be glad if the reader would first dear the groand for himself 
•o &r as to determine whether the difBcaltj lies in getting the work or 
getting the pajr for it Does he consider oocupation itself to be an 
•ipeDsiTe loxniy, ditBcnlt of attainment^ of which too little is to be found 
ia the worldf or is it rather that, while in the enjoyment eren of the most 
atUetio deligfat| men most nerertheleas be maintained, and this muinte* 
aanoe is not always forthcoming/ We must be dear on this head before 
folqg farther, as most people are loosoly in the habit of talking of tlio diffi* 
eulty of '* finding emptoyment** Is it employment that we want io find, or 
sopport during employment? Is it idleness we wish to put an end to, or 
hanger T We hsTS to take up both questions in succession, only not both 
St the same time. No doubt that work ia a luzuiy, and a reiy great one. 
It is^ indeed, at once a luxury and a necessity; no man can retain either 
health of mind or body without it So profoundly do I feel this, that| as 
win be seen in the sequel, one of the prindpal objects I would recommend 
to benerolent and prafCtioal persons, is to induce rich people to seek for a 
larger qoaatity of this Inxuiy than they at present possess. Nevertheless, 
it appears by experience that eren this healthiest of pleasures may be 
indnlged in to excess, and that human beings are just as Habls to surfeit 
ef labour as to surfeit of meat; so that^ as on the one hand, it may be 
cihsffitaWs to pftrride^ ibr soaie people^ fighter dinner, and more work,— for 
ellMn it SMgr bs sqaal^ wpedisot to proride fighter work, and novs 
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wealth they had something in oommon with tboaa of social* 
ism, I wish him to know, in acearate t^rma, ooe or two of 
the main points whidi I have in view. 

Whether socialism has made more progress among the ^ 
arm J and navy (where payment is made on my principles)^ or ^ 
among the manofactaring operatives (who are paid on my 
opponcntfl* principles), I leave it to those opponents to ascer- 
tain and declare. Whatever their conclosion may be, I tbinl^ 
it necessary to answer for myself only this : that if there be \ 
any one point insisted on throughout my works more fre- \ 
qnently than another, that one point is the impossibility of / 
Equality. My continual aim has boon to show the eternal/ 
superiority of some men to others, sometimes even of onel 
man to all others; and to show also the advisability of I 
appointing such persons or person to guide, to lead, or on j 
occasion even to compel and subdue, their inferiors, according / 
to their own better knowledge and wiser will. My principles / 
of Political Economy were all involved in a single phrase 
spoken three years ago at Manchester: ^Soldiers of the 
Ploughshare as well as soldiers of the Sword:'' and they 
wore all summed in a single sentence in the laH volume of 
Modem Painters — ** Government and co-operation are in all A y 
things the Laws of Life ; Anarchy and competition the Laws y/ 
of Death.'' 

And with respect to the mode in which these general prin« 
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eiples affect the seonre possession of property, so far am I 

from invalidating such seoority, that the whole gist of these 

Ampers will be found ultimately to aim at an extension in its 

( 



range; and whereas it has long been known and declared 



that the poor have no right to the property of the rich, I 
wish it also to be known and declared that the rich have no 
right to the property of the poor. 

But that the working of the system which I have under* 
taken to develop would in many ways shorten the apparent 
and direct, though not the unseen and collateral, power, both 
f wealth, as the Lady of Pleasure, and of capital as the Lord 
of Toil, I do not deny : on the contrary, I affirm it in all joy- 
fulness; knowing that the attraction of riches is already too 
strong, as their authority is already too weighty, for the 
reason of mankind. I said in my List paper that nothuig in 
history had ever been so disgraceful to human intellect as the 
ptance among us of the common doctrines of political 
'eoonomy as a science. I have many grounds for saymg this, 
but one of the chief may be given in few words. I know no 
previous instance in history of a nation^s establishing a system* 
atic disobedience to the first principles of its professed reli? 
gion. The writings which we (verbally) esteem as divine, 
not only denoonce the love of money as the source of all evil, 
and as an idolatry abhorred of the Deity, but declare mammon 
•ervioe to be the aocorate and irreconcileable oppoaite of 
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God*8 service: and, whenever they speak of riches ahsolnte, 
and porerty absolate, deckire woe to the rich, and blessing to 

« 

the poor. Whereupon we forthwith investigate a sdenee of 
rich, as the shortest road to naUonal prosperity. 

^Tsi Cristian dunneril rEti^pe, 
Qnando si partiraono i doe collegi| 
Vovo n nmro aiooo^ i l'altio ndra.** 



ESSAY IV. 

AD VALOREU. 

Lr the last paper we saw that just payment of labour 
consisted in a sum of money which would approximately 
obtain equivalent labour at a future time: we have now 
to examine the means of obtaining such equivalence. 
Which question involves the definition of Value, Wealth, 
Price, and Produce. 

None of these terms are yet defined so as to be understood 
by the public. But the last. Produce, which one might have 
thought the clearest of all, is, in use, the most ambiguous; 
and the examination of the kind of ambiguity attendant 
on its present employment will best open the way to our 
work. 

In his chapter on Capital,* Mr. J. S. Mill instances, as 
a capitalist, a hardware manufacturer, who, having intended 
to spend a cerUdn portion of the proceeds of his business 
in buying plate and jewels, changes his mind, and ^pays it as 

* Book L chi^^ ir. s. L To save spaoe, mjftitiifsrsforMieesloMr. Kill's 
wofk will bi hf namenki ob^, as in tills instmoe^ L ir. 1. Sd. in S fola 
#fS^ IMbh^ 184iL 
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wages to additional workpeople/' The effect is stated by 
Mr. Mill to be, that ^ more food is appropriated t> the con* 
sumption of productive labourers,*' 

Kow, I do not ask, though, had I written this paragraph, 
it would surely have been asked of me, What is to becomo 
of the silversmiths ? If they are truly unproductive persons, 
we will acquiesce in their extinction. And though in another 
part of the same passage, the hardware merchant is supposed 
also to dispense with a number of servants, whose ** food is 
thus set free for productive purposes,*' I do not inquire what 
will be the effect, painful or otherwise, upon the servants, 
of this emancipation of their food. But I very seriously 
inquire why ironware is produce, and silverware is not? 
That the merchant consumes the one, and sells the other, 
certainly docs not constitute the difference, unless it can bo 
shown (which, indeed, I perceive it to be becoming daily 
more and more the aim of tradesmen to show) that commo- 
dities are made to be sold, and not to be consumed. The 
merchant is an agent of conveyance to the consumer in one 
case, and is himself the consumer in the other:* but the 

* If Mr. Mill had wished to show the dUTerenoe in result between 
ooDsnmptkm snd sale, he should have represented the hardwire merchant 
as oonsaming hia own goods instead of selling them ; similarlj, the silrer 
msrohant as consuming his own goods instead of selling them. Had ho 
doM this, ho would hsTO made hia position clearer, though loss tenable; 
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laboarerM are in either case equally productive, since they 
haTe produced goods to the same value, if the hardware and 
the plate are both goods. 

And what distinction separates them ? It is indeed possible 
^that in the ^ comparative estimate of the moralist,*' with 
f which Mr. Mill says political economy has nothing to do (IIL 
Y L 2) a steel fork might appear a more substantial production 
than a silver one : we may grant also that knives, no less 
than forks, are good produce ; and scythes and ploughshares 
serviceable articles. But, how of bayonets? Supposing the 
hardware merchant to effect large sales of ihescj by help 
of the *^ setting free'* of the food of his servants and his 
nlversmith, — in he still employing productive labourers, or, in 
Mr. Mill's words, labourers who increase '* the stock of per- 
manent means of enjoyment^ (L iii. 4). Or if, instead of 
bayonets, he supply bombs, will not the absolute and final 
^ enjoyment** of even these energetically productive articles 
(each of which costs ten pounds*) be dependent on a proper 

aad perhaps this was the position he rsallj intended to take, tadtly 
iBvoMig his theoiy, elsewhere stated, and shown in the sequel of this 

. paper to be false, that demand for commodities is not demand for labour. 

'^ But bjr the most diligent scrutinj of the paragn^h new under ezamination, 
leaanot dotermme whether it is a fidlacj pore and simple^ or the half of one 
hBncf sopported by the whole of a greater one; so thai I tieal It heie on 
Ihs kinder aasumprtoo that it is one tiStucf on^. 
• I Idw Mr. Helps' sstimsle in his sssi^ on War. 
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choice of time and place for their e^antemenij choice, that 
is to aaj, depeodiDg on those philosophical considerations 
with which political economy has nothing to do? * 

I should have regretted the need of pointing out incohsis- 
tency in any portion of Mr. MilFs work, had not the value of 
his work proceeded from its inconsistencies. He deservea 
honour among economists by inadvert.ent1y disclaiming the 
principles which he states, and tacitly introducing the moral / 
considerations with which he declares his science has no ' 
connection. Many of his chapters are, therefore, true and 
valuable ; and the only conclusions of bis which I have to 
dispute are those which follow from his premises. 

Thus, the idea which lies at the root of the passage we have 
just been examining, namely, that labour applied to produce \ 
luxuries will not support so many persons as labour applied / 
to produce useful articles, is entirely true ; but the instance 
given fails — ^and in four directions of failure at once— 'because 
Mr. Mill has not defined the real meaning of usefulness. 

* Also when the wrought silyer vases ol Spain were dashed to 
firagmonts bj our custom-house o(BcerS| bocanso bullion might be imported 
free of du^, but not brains, was the aze that broke them prodttotivef— 
the artist who wrought them unproductiTe f Or again. If the woodman*s 
aio is productiro^ Is the executioner's T as also^ if the hemp of a oablo be 
productive, does not the produotireness of hemp In a halter depend on its 
asoial moie than on its material appUoatioiiT 
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The definition which he has given — *^ capacity to satisfy a 
desire, or serve a purpose*' (III. L 2) — ^applies equally to 
the iron and silver; while the true definition — which he has 
not given, but which nevertheless underlies the false verbal 
definition in his mind, and comes out once or twice by 

C accident (as in the words ** any support to life or strength ^ 
in L L 6) — ^applies to some articles of iron, but not to others, 
and to some articles of silver, but not to others. It applies to 
ploughs, but not to bayonets; and to forks, but not to filigree.* 

The eliciting of the true definitioirwill give us the reply 
to our first question, ^What is value?" respecting which, 
howerer, we must first hear the popular statements. 

^The word * value,' when used without adjunct, always 

means, in political economy, value in exchange " (Mill, III. 

L 8). So that, if two ships cannot exchange their rudders, 

their rudders are, in politioo-economio language, of no value 

to either. 

But ** the subject of political economy is wealth." — (Pre- 
Kroinary remarks, page 1.) 

And wealth ** consists of all useful and agreeable objects 
which possess exchangeable value.**— (Preliminary remarksy 
page 10.) 

It appears, then, according to Mr. Mill, that usefulness 

* VDfgras: tfast is to si^, gtmanStj^ omanmit dependtnt on oomplszity, 
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and agreeableness underlie the exchange ralne, and most 
be ascertained to exi»t in the thing, before we can esteem 
it an object of wealth. 

Now, the economical usefulness of a thing depends not \ 
merely on its own nature, but on the number of people 
who can and will use it. A horse is useless, and therefore 
unsaleable, if no one can ride,— a sword if no one can 
strike, and meat, if no one can eat. Tlius every material 
utility depends on its relative human capacity. 

Similarly: The agrceablencss of a thing depends not 
merely on its own likeableness, but on the number of people 
who can be got to like it. The relative agreeableness, and 
therefore salcablencss, of ^a pot of the smallest ale,** and 
of ** Adonis painted by a running brook," depends virtually 
on the opinion of Demos, in the shape of Christopher Sly. 
That is to say, the agreeableness of a thing depends on its 
relative human disposition.* Therefore, political economy, 

* Those statements sound crude in their brevitj; but will be found 
of the utmost importance when thoj are developed. Thus, in the above 
instauoe, economists have never perceived that disposition to buj is a 
wfaolij ffioral element in demand: that is to say, when jou give a man 
half-a-€R>wn, it depends on his disposition whether he is rioh or poor 
with it— whether he will buj disease, ruin, and hatred, or bujr health, 
•dvaaoementt and domesUo love. And thus the agreoableness or exchange 
vahM of every offered commodify depends on production, not mer^ of 
Ills eommoditj, bat of bujers of it; therefore on the eduoatioD of bqysrt 
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being a. science of wealth, must be a science respecting 
human capacitiea and dispositions. Bat moral considera- 
tions hare nothing to do with political economy (IIL i. 2). 
Therefore, moral considerations have nothing to do with 
homan capacities and dispositions. 

I do not wholly like the look of this conclusion from Mr, 
Hill's statements: — let us try Mr. Ricardo*s. 

^ Utility is not the measure of exchangeable value, though 
it is absolutely essential to it**— (Chap. L sect, i.) Essen- 
tial in what degree, Mr. Ricardo/ There may be greater 
and less degrees of utility. Meat, for instance, nmy be so 
good as to be fit for any one to eat, or so bad as to be 
fit for no one to eat. What is the exact degree of good- 
ness which is ^essential" to its exchangeable value, but 
not **the measure" of itf How good must the meat be, 
in order to possess any exchangeable value; and how bad 
must it be — (I wish this were a settled question in London 
markeUij — in order to possess none? 

sad OB all the moral elements by which their diapoeitioa to haj this, or 
Ihat^ is formed. I will illustrate and expand into final oonsequoncea 
ewf one of these definitions in its place: at present thej can onlj be 
giTOB with extremest bforitf ; for in order to pnt the subject at once in 
a oooDCOIed form before the reader, I have thrown into one, the open* 
iag deflnitkma of four diapters; name^jr, of that on Valne C Ad Valorem **), 
OS Pries ("Thk^PSeoes"); OBPkodiiction('*Deneter"); and on Eooooi^jr 

(*TksLmrsrtlisHoQss"X 
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There appears to be some hitch, I think, in the working 
cTeu of Mr. Ricardo^s principles ; but let him take his own 
exami^lc. ^ Suppose that in the early stages of society the 
bows and arrows of the hunter were of equal yalae with 
the implements of the fi?<herman. Under such circumstances 
the value of the deer, the produce of the hunter's day's 
labour, would be exactly '' (italics mine) ^ equal to the value 
of the 6sh, the product of the fisherman's day's labour. 
The comparative value of the fish and game would be 
entirely regulated by the quantity of labour realized in each.'* 
(Ricardo, chap. iii. On Value.) 

Indeed! Therefore, if the fisherman catches one sprat, 
and the huntsman one deer, one sprat will be equal in 
value to one deer; but if the fisherman catches no sprat, 
and the huntsman two deer, no sprat will be equal in value 
to two deer ? 

Nay ; but — Mr. Ricardo's supporters may say — he means, 
on an average ; — if the average product of a day's work of 
fisher and hunter be one fici^h and one deer, the one fish 
will always be equal in value to the one deer. 

Might I inquire the species of fish. Whale f or white- 
bait? ♦ 

* Perhaps it may be said, in farthsr support of ICr. Rioardo^ that ho 
mtsni, "when the vttXiiij is oonstant or giren, tho price varies as the 



qpMBtHy of labour.** If be meant this, ho abould bsfo said it; bu^ bad 
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It would be waste of time to puraue these fallacies far- 
ther; we will seek for a true definition. 
Much store has been set for centuries upon the use of 

lie meant it^ he oould hAve hardly missed the neoessarj Testily tliat 
vtOitf would be one measnre of price (which he expreaaljr denies it to 
be); and that^ to prove saleablenesa, ho had to prove a given quantity 
of utility^ as well as a given quantity of labour; to wit^ in his own 
instance^ that the deer and fish would eadi feed the same number of 
men, for the same number of days, wit!) equal ploasuie to tlioir palates. 
The fact is, he did not know what he meant himself. The general idea 
which he had derived fh>m commercial experience, withdut being able 
to analyse it, was, that when the demand is constant^ the price varies 
as the quantity of labour required for production; or,— using the formula 

I gave in last paper— when y is constant, » y varies as x. But demand 

* 

never ia^ nor can be, ultimately constant, if x varies distinctly; for, as 
price rises, consumers fall away; and as soon ss there is a monopoly 
(and all scarcity is a form of monopoly; so that every commodity is 
affected occasionally by some colour of monopoly), y becomes the most 
influential condition of the price. Thus the price of a painting depends 
less on its merits than on the interest taken in it I7 the public; the 
prioe of singing less on the labour of the singer than the number of 
persons who desire to hear him; and the prioe of gold less on the 
scarcity which affects it in common with cerium jqr iridium, than on tlie 
san-light colour and unalterable purify by whkh it attracts the adml- 
iitioa and answers the trusts of manldnd. 
H Blast be kept in mind, however, that I use the word ''demand'* hi 
rhat diflbrsot sense firom econoinlsts asoal^. Ihsy meea hf It 
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our Engliili cUtwictl education. It were to be wished that 
our well-eduoated morohaots recalled to mind always tliis 
maoh of their Latin schooling, — that the nominative of 
valorem (a word already sufficiently familiar to them) i\ 
valor; a word which, therefore, ought to be familiar to 
them. Valcr^ from valere^ to be well, or strong (u^mivw) ; 
— strong, m life (if a man), or valiant ; strong, for life (ii 
a thing), or valuable. To be ^ valuable," therefore, is to 
^ avail towards life.** A truly valuable or availing thing is 
tliat which leads to life with its whole strength. In p*ro- 
portion as it does not lead to life, or as its strength is 
broken, it is less valuable; in proportion as it leads away 
from life, it is unvaluable or malignant. 

The value of a thing, therefore, is independent of opinion, 
and of quantity. Think wliat you will of it, gain how / 

"tho qnantiljf of a thing soUL** I mean by it "the force of the bajer's 
o^Mible iatenUoa to b^y." In good finglish, a penon*s "demand** sig* 
nifics, not what hs geta, but what he aska for. 

EooDomiata alao do not notioe that objects are not valued by absolute 
bulk or weighty but by sucih bulk and weight as is necesflaiy to bring 
them into oao. Ihsy si^, for histanoe, that water bears no price in the 
market It is tms thi»t a oopAil does not» but a lake does; Just as a 
handlVil of dost does no^ but sa acre does. And were it possible to 
make eten the possesskm of the eapftU or handftd permanent, (i 9. 
to find a plaos Ibr Ihsia,) the earth and sea would bs bought up by 
haoMUa §md eqiAila 
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mneh jou may of it, the value of the thing itself is neither 
greater nor less. For ever it avails, or avails not ; no esti* 
mate can raise, no disdain depress, the power which it holds 
from the Maker of things and of men. 

The real science of political economy, which has yet to be 
distingaished from the bastard science, as medicine from 
and astronomy from astrology, is that which 
nations to desire and labour for the things that lead to 
life ; and which teacher them to scorn and destroy the things 
that lead to destruction. And if, in a state of infancy, they 
suppose indifferent things, such as excrescences of shell-fish, 
and pieces of blue and red stone, to be valuable, and spend 
large measure of the labour which ought to be employed for 
the extension and ennobling of life, in diving or digging for 
tliem, and cutting them into various shapes, — or if^ in the same 
state of infancy, they imagine precious and beneficent things, 
saoh as air, light, and cleanliness, to be valueless, — or if^ 
finally, they imagine the conditions of their own existence, by 
which alone they can truly possess or use anything, such, for 
instance, as peace, trusty and love, to be prudently exchange- 
able, when the market offers, for gold, iron, or excrescences of 
rfiells— the great and only science of Political Economy teaches 
them, in all these cases, what is vanity, and what substance ; 
and how the service of Death, the Lord of Waste, and of eter* 
Vnal emptiness, differs from the service of Wisdom, the Lady of 
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Saving, and of eternal fuliiess ; the who has siud, ** I will eaoaa 
thoM that lore me to bheiit Suutakcx; and I will Filz. 
their trcaeures.** 

The ^ Lady of Saving,** in a profonnder 8en«e than that 
of the savings' bank, though that is a good one : Madonna 
della Solute,— Lady of Health — which, though commonly 
spoken of as if separate from wealth, is indeed a part of 
M'ealth. Tliis word, *' wealth,** it will bo remembered, is the 
next we have to define. 

^ To be wealthy,'* says Mr. Mill, is ^ to have a large stock 
of useful articles.** 

I accept this definition. Only let us perfectly understand 
it. My opponents often lament my not gtying them enough 
logic : I fear I must at pi-esent use a little more than they will 
like ; but this business of Political Economy is no light one, 
and we must allow no loose terms in it. 

We have, therefore, to ascertain in the above definition, first, 
what b the meaning of ^^ having,** or the nature of Possesuon. 
Then what is the meaning of *^ useful,** or the nature of Utility^ 

And first of possestdon. At the crossing of the transepts 
of Milan Cathedral has lain, for three hundred years, the 
embalmed body of St. Carlo Borromeo. It holds a golden 
crosier, and has a cross of emeralds on its breast. Admitting 
the crosier and emeralds to be useful articles, is the body to l>e 
considered as ^having** them? Do they, in the politico- 
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eooDomlcal sense of property, belong to it ? If not, and if we 
may, therefore, eonclude generally that a dead body eannot 
possess property, what degree and period of animation in the 
body will render possession possible ? 

As thus : lately in a wreck of a Califomian ship, one of the 

passengers fastened a belt about him with two hundred 

poonds of gold in it, with which he was found afterwards at 

•the bottom. Now, as he was sinking — bad he the gold ? or 

had the gold him ?* 

And if, instead of sinking him in the sea by its weight, the 
gold had struck him on the forehead, and thereby caused 
incurable disease — suppose palsy or insanity,— would the 
gold in that case have been more a *^ possession** than in the 
first? Without pressing the inquiry up through instances of 
gradual increasing vital power over the gold (which I will, 
however, give, if they are asked for), I presume the reader 
will see that possession, or ^^ having,** is not an absolute, but 
a gradated, power ; and consists not only in the quantity or 
nature of the thing possessed, but also (and in a greater de- 
gree) in its suitableness to the person possessing it, and in his 
vital power to use it. 

And our definition of Wealth, expanded, becomes: ^^Tha 
possession of useful articles, which we eon useJ* This is a 
Twjr serious change. For wealth, instead of depending 
^ Oonptre OiOMi Hnam; I^IW Okmnh Ptrdk^ fltensalS. 
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merdy oo a ** oaTe, ** is Urns teoi to depend om a ''caii.**\ 
Gladiator'B death, oo a **liabet;** but mAdier'% ^ieiorj^ mi J 
•Ute^s talvation, oo a ** quo plarimam pooei.** (Lit. YIL / 



X 



6.) And what we reaaooed of only at aeeonndatioo of 
materia^ u soon to demand also aecomnlation of oapa^ntj. ./ 



So roach for our verb. Kext for oar adjectiTe. What 
is the meaning of ** useful?** 

The inquiry is closely connected with the last. For 
what is capable of use in the hands of some personsi is 
capable, in the hands of others, of the opposite o( use,- 
called commonly, " f rom-g seor ab-use.*!^ And it depends^ 
on the person, much more than on the article, whether its j 
asefulnes.<) or ab-uscfulness will be the quality deToIoped in^ 
it. Thus, wine, which the Greeks, in tlieir Bacchus, made, 
rightly, the type of all passion, and which, when used, 
(^chcereth god and man*' (that is to say, strengthens both 
tlie divine life, or reasoning power, and the earthly, or 
carnal power, of man); yet, when abused, becomes ^*Dio- 
nusos,** hurtful especially to the divine part of man, or 
reason. And again, the body itself being equally liable to 
use and to abuse, and, when rightly dinciplined, serviceable 
to the State, both for war and labour; — but when not dis* 
ciplincd, or abused, valueless to the State, and capable 
only of continuing the private or single existence of the 
individual (and that but feebly)— the Greeks called such 
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a body an ^idioiio** or ^private" body, from their 
word mguifyiDg a person employed in no way directly 
naefiil to the State; whence, finally, oar ^^diot,** mean* 
ing a person entirely occupied witli his own ooncems. 

Hence, it follows, that if a thing is to be useful, it 
must be not only of an availing nature, but in availing 
hands. Or, in accurate terms, usefulness is value in the 
bands of the valiant ; so that this science of wealth being, 
as we have just seen, when regarded as the science of 
AoeumulatioD, accumulative of capacity as well as of mate* 
rial,«-when regarded as the Science of Distribution, is 
distribution not absolute, but discriminate; not of every 
thing to every man, but of the right thing to the right 

* • 

' man. A difficult science, dependent on more than arithmetic. 
X' Wealth, therefore, is ^^thb possession of the valuable 
[vT TBM valiant;** and in considering it as a power exist- 
,ing in a nation, the two elements, the value of the thing, 
v^d the valour of its possessor, must be estimated together. 
Whence it appears that many of the persons commonly con- 
sidered wealthy, are in reality no more wealthy than the 
locks of their own strong boxes are ; they being inherently 
and eternally incapable of wealth ; and operating for the 
nation, in an economical point of view, either as pools of 
dflad water, and e<l4*)es in a stream (which, so long as the 
•traani flowsi are useless, or serve only to drown people^ 
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but may become of importance in a state of Htagnation, 
should the stream dry) ; or else, as dams in a river, of 
which the ultimate service depends not on the dam, but 
the miller; or else, as mere accidental stays and impedi- 
ments, acting, not as wealth, but (for we ought to hare a 
correspondent term) as *^ illth,** causing various devastation 
and trouble around them in all directions; or lastly, ad 
not at all, but arc merely animated conditions of delay, (no 
use being possible of anything they have until they are 
dead,) in which last condition they are nevertheless often 
useful as delays, and ^^ impedimenta,** if a nation is apt to 
move too £ist. 

This being so, the difficulty of the true science of Political 
Economy lies not merely in the need of developing manly 
character to deal with material value, but in the fact, thai 
while the manly character and material value only form wealth 
by their conjunction, they have nevertheless a mutually 
destructive operation on each other. For the manly character / 
is apt to ignore, or even cast away, the material value: 
— whence that of Pope : — 

'* Sure, of qualities demanding praise 
More go to ruin fortunes, than to raise/* 

And on the other hand, the material value is apt to undermine 

the manly character ; so that it most be oar work| in the issuO; 

5* 
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to examine what evidence there is of the effect of wealth on 
the minds of its possessors ; also, what kind of person it is 
who usually sets himself to obtain wealth, and succeeds in 
doing so; and whether the world owes more gratitude to 
rich or to poor men, either for their moral influence upon 
it, or for chief goods, discoveries, and practical advance- 
ments. I may, however, anticipate future conclusion so far 
as to state that in a community regulated only by laws of 
demand and supply, and protected from open violence, 
the persons who become rich are, generally speaking, indus- 
trious, resolute, proud, covetous, prompt, methodical, sensible, 
unimaginative, insensitive, and ignorant. The persons who 
remain poor are the entirely foolish, the entirely wise,* the 
< idle, the reckless, the humble, the thoughtful, the dull, the 
imaginative, the sennitive, the well-informed, the improvident, 
the irregularly and impulsively wicked, the clumsy knave, the 
open thief, and the entirely merciful, just, and godly person. 
Thus fiir then of wealth. Next, we have to ascertain the 
nature of Pbioe; that is to say, of exchange value, and its 
expresMon by currencies. 

CN'ote first, of exchange, there can be nopnffU in it. It is 
lyjn labour there can be profit —that is to say a ^* making 

« ••& Ztk ^4«M wturmt^-^AritL PlvL 6S1 It would bat WMken tbt 
gnad words to lesa on the preoadbg ones:— ''In tH UXHr— m^ixm 
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in adTaneey** or ^ making in fiivonr of* (from pro6cio). In 
exeliange, there ii onljr adrsnUge, Le, a bringing of vanUge 
or power to the exchangbg persona. Thui one man, by 
sowing and reainng, turns one measore of oom into two 
measures. That is Profit. Another by digging and forging, 
turns one spade into two S{iadca. That is Ph>fit. But the 
man who has ta'o measures of eom wants sometimes to dig; 
and the man who has two spades wants sometimes to eat : — 
They exchange the gained grain for the gained tool; and 
both are the better for the exchange ; but though there is. 
much advantage in the transaction, there is no profit. 
Nothing is constructed or produced. Only that which had 
been before constructed is given to the person by whom it 
can be used. If labour is necessary to efiect the exchange, 
that labour is in reality involved in the production, and, like 
all other labour, bears profit. Whatever number of men are 
concerned in the manufacture, or in the conveyance, have 
share in the profit ; but neither the manufacture nor the con- 
veyance are the exchange, and in the exchange itself there is 
no profit. 

There may, however, be acquisition, which is a very differ^r 
ent thing. If, in the exchange, one man is able to give what . 
cost him little labour for what hAS cost the other much, he/ 
*^ acquires'* a certain quaniity of the produce of the other's' 
labour. And precisely what he acquires, the other loses. In 
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mercantile Umgnage, the person who thos acquires b com- 

monlj said to have ^^made a profit;" and I believe that 

manjr of our merchants are seriously under the impression 

that it is possible for everybody, somehow, to make a profit 

in this manner. Whereas, by the unfortunate constitution 

of the world we live in, the laws both of matter and motion 

have quite rigorously forbidden universal acquisition of this 

. kind. Profit, or material gun, is attainable only by construc- 

V tion or by discovery ; not by exchange. Whenever material 

gain follows exchange, for every plua there is a precisely 

\equal minus. 

Unhappily for the progress of the science of Political 
Economy, the plus quantities, or, — if I may be allowed to 
omn an awkward plural — the pluses, make a very positive 
and venerable appearance in the world, so that every one is 
eager to Icam the science which produces results so magnifi- 
cent; whereas the minuses have, on the other hand, a 
tendency to retire into back streets, and other places of shade, 
^-or even to get themselves wholly and finally put out of 
sight in graves: which renders the algebra of this science 
peculiar, and difficultly legible : a large number of its negative 
signs being written by the aocountJceeper in a kind of red 
ink, which starvation thins, and makes strangely pale, or even 
quite invisible ink, for the present. 
The Scienoe of Exchange, or, as I bear it has been proposed 
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to call it, of ^ Catallactics," ooosidered aa one of gain, \a^ 
therefore, Bimply nugatory ; but considered as one of acqui- 
sition, it is a very curious science, differing in its data and 
basis from every other science known. Thus: —If I can ex- 
change a needle with a savage for a diamond, my power of 
doing so depends either on tl)e savage's ignorance of social 
arrangements in Europe, or on his want of power to take 
advantage of them, by selling the diamond to any one else for 
more needles. If, farther, I make the bargain as completely 
advantageous to myself as possible, by ^viiig to the savage- 
a needle with no eye in it (reaching, thus, a sufficiently satis- 
factory type of the perfect operation of catallactic science), 
the advantage to me in the entire transaction depends wholly^ 
upon the ignorance, powerlessness, or heedlessness of the I 
person dealt with. Do away with these, and catallactic / 
advantage becomes impossible. So far, therefore, as the 
science of exchange relates to the advantage of one of 
the exchanging persons only, it is founded on the igno- 
ranee or incapacity of the opposite person. Where these 
vanish, it also vanishes. It is therefore a science foimded 
on nescience, and an art founded on artlessness. But all 
other sciences and arts, except this, have for their object 
the doing away with their opposite nescience and artlessness. 
T/Ui science, alone of sciences, must, by all avaikUe 
means, promulgate and prolong its opposite nescience ; 




\ 
\ 
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Otherwise the science itself is impossible. It is, therefore, 
peculiarly and alone, the science of darkness; probably 
a ba»tard science — not by any means a divina sciential but 
one begotten of another father, that father who, advising 
his children to turn stones into bread, is himself employed 
in turning bread into stones, and who, if you ask a fish 
of him (fish not being producible on his estate), can but 
give you a serpent. 

le general law, then, respecting just or economical 
exchange, is simply this : — ^There must be advantage on 
both sides (or if only advantage on one, at least no disad- 
vantage on the other) to the persons exchanging ; and just 
payment for his time, intelligence, and labour, to any inter- 
mediate person efiecting the transaction (commonly called 
a merchant): and whatever advantage there is on either 
side, and whatever pay is given to the intermediate person, 
should be thoroughly known to all concerned. All attempt 
at concealment implies some practice of the opposite, or 
midivine science, founded on nescience. Whence another 
saying of the Jew merchant's — ^*As a nail between the 
■tone joints, so doth sin stick fast between buying and 
selling.^ Whioh peculiar riveting of stone and timber, in 
nien^s dealings with each other, is again set forth in the 
lioose which was to be destroyed — ^timber and stones together 
— when Zediariah's roll (more probably ** carved sword") 
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flow over it : ** tho ourse that goeth forth over all the earlli 
upon every one that stealcth and holdeth huneelf guiltleaa,** 
intttanily followed by the vUion of the Great Measure ; — ^the 
ineaturo ^ of the injustice of them in all tho earth^ (auni n 
iiwla ajruv iv ccC^ij cij yjij^ with tho weight of lead for its lid, 
and the woman, the spirit of wickedness, within it; — that 
is to say, Wickedness hidden by Dulness, and formalised, 
outwardly, into ponderouHly established cruelty. **It shall 
be set upon its own base in the land of BabeU' * 

I have hitherto carefully restricted myself, in speaking - 
of exchange, to the use of the term ** advantage ;^ but that \ 
tenn includes two ideas ; the advantage, namely, of getting \ 
what we fieed^ and that of getting what we wiA for. / 
Tliree-fourths of the demands existing in the world are 
romantic; founded on visions, idealisms, hopes, and affec- 
tions; and the regulation of the purse is, in its essence, 
regulation of the imagination and the heart. Ilcnce, tho 
right discussion of the nature of price is a very high 
metaphysical and physical problem ; sometimes to be solved 
only in a passionate manner, as by David in his counting 
the price of the water of the well by the gate of Bethlehem ; 
but its first conditions are the following i—Tlie price of 
anything is the quantity of labour given by the person 
desiring it, in order to obtain possession of it. This price 
* Zeoh. V. 11. 8m note <m the passage, at page 120. 
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depends on four variable quantities. A. The quantity of 
wish the purchaser has for the thing; opposed to a, the 

/ quantity of wish the seller has to keep it. Ji. Tlie quan- 
tity of labour the purchaser can afford, to obtain the thing ; 
opposed to )3, the quantity of labour the seller can afford, 
to keep it. These quantities are operative only in excess ; 
i. e. the quantity of wish (A) means the quantity of wish 

1 for this thing, above wish for other things; and the quan- 
tity of work (B) means the quantity which can be spared 
to get this thing from the quantity needed to get other 
things. 



\ 



V 

^ Phenomena of price, therefore, are intensely complex, 
curious, and interesting — ^too complex, however, to be 
examined yet ; every one of them, when traced far enough, 
showing itself at last as a part of the bargain of the Poor 
of the Flock (or "* flock of slaughter % ** If ye think good 
give UE my price, and if not, forbear "-—Zech. xL 12; but 
as the price of everything is to be calculated finally 
in labour, it is necessary to define the nature of that stand- 
ard. 

Labour is the contest of the life of man with an opposite ; 
'-rthe term ** life ** including his intellect, soul, and physical 
power, contending with question, difficulty, trial, or material 
foroe. 

\ Labow it of a higher or lower order, as it includes 
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more or fewer of the demenU of life : and laboar of good 
quality^ in any kind, includes alimys ae modi intelleet and 
feeling aa will folly and hannonioosly regolate tbe phyineal 
force. 

In speaking of the value and price of labour, it it necea- 
•ary always to understand labour cf a given rank and 
quality, aa we should speak <^ gold or silver of a given 
standard. Bad (that is, heartless* inexperienced, or sense- 
less) labour cannot be valued ; it is like gold of uncertain 
alloy, or flawed iron.* 

Tlie quality and kind of labour being given, its value, 
like that of all other valuable things, is invariable. But the 
quantity of it which must be given for other things ia 
variable ; and in estimating this variation, the price of other 

* Labour whidi is entirely good of its ki&d, that is to say, sflbctiTe^ 
or efTiciont, the Oreeks called '* weighable," or ^i«f, tranakted umuOj 
" worthy,** and becooae thaa mibatantial and tme, tlief called its price 
ri/«#, the "honoiuable estimate'* of it (hoDorarinm): this word being 
founded on thoir conooption of true labour aa a divine thing; to be hon- 
oured with the kind of honour given to the gods; whereas the prioe of 
iolae bbonr, or of that which led away fVom life^ was to be, not honour, 
but vengeance; for whidi they reaerred another word, attributing the 
exaction of suoh price to a peculiar goddess, called Tiaiphooe, the "requit- 
er (or quittance-taker) of death;** a person versed ia the highest 
branches of arithmetic^ sad punctual in her habits; with whom sooounti 
cvrtal have been speasd slso ia modem days. 
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/things most always be counted by the qtumtity of labour ; 
( not the price of labour by the quantity of other things. 
Thu8| if we want to plant an apple sapling in rocky 
ground, it may take two hours* work ; in soft ground, per- 
haps only half an hour. Grant the soil equally good for 
the tree in each case. Then the value of the sapling plant- 
cd by two hours* work is nowise greater than that of the 
sapling planted in half an hour. One will bear no more 
fruit than the other. Also, one half-hour of work is as 
valuable as another half-hour ; nevertheless the one sapling 
has cost four such pieces of work, the other only one. 
Now the proper statement of this fact is, not that the 
labour on the hard ground is cheaper than on the soft; 
but that the tree is dearer. The exchange value may, or 
may not, afterwards depend on this fact. If other people 
have plenty of soft ground to plant in, they will take no 
cognizance of our two hours' labour, in the price they will 
offer for the plant on the rock. And if, through want of 
sufficient botanical science, we have planted an upas-tree 
instead of an apple, the exchange-value will be a negative 
quantity; still less proportionate to the labour expended. 

What is commonly called cheapness of labour, signifies, 
therefore, in reality, that many obstacles have to be over- 
come by it; so that much labour is required to produce a 
small result. But this should never be spoken of as cheap 
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noM of labour, but as dearness of the object wronght for. 
It would be just as rational to say that walking was 
cheap, because we had ten miles to walk home to onr din* 
ner, as that labour was cheap, because we had to work 
ten hours to earn it. 

The last word which we have to define is ^Pro- 
duction.'' 

I have hitherto spoken of all labour as profitable;^ 
because it is impossible to consider under one head the 
quality or value of labour, and its aim. But labour of the 
best quality may be various in aim. It may be either con- 
structive (^* gathering," from con and struo), as agriculture ; 
nugatory, as jewel-cutting; or destructive (*' scattering," 
from de and struo), as war. It is not, however, always 
easy to prove labour, apparently nugatory, to be actually 
so ; * generally, the formula holds good : ^* he that gather- 

* The most accaratelj nugatory labour is, perhaps, that of which not 
enough is giren to answer a purpose eflcctuaUj, and which, therefore, 
has an to be done oyer again. Also^ labour which fails of effect thrbugh 
non-co-operation. The cnr^ of a little village near Bellinsona, to whom I 
had ezpressed wonder that the peaaanta allowed the Tidno to flood their 
iioldfl, told me that they would not join to build an effectual embank* 
ment high up the valley, because ererjbody said "that would help hie 
neighbours as mueh as himselC** So eyerj proprietor built a bit of low 
embatikment about his own field; and the Tidno^ as soon ss it had a 
mkid, swept away and awaUowed all up together. 
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eth not, scattcreth;" thuA, the jcwellor^s art is probably 
Yery harmful in its ministering to a clumsy and inelegant 
I pride. So that, finally, I believe nearly all labour may be 
I shortly divided into positive and negative labour: positive, 
^ that which produces life; negative, that which produces 
' death ; the most directly negative labour being murder, and 
i the roost directly positive, the bearing and rearing of ohiU 
dren ; so that in the precise degree which murder is hateful, 
on the negative side of idleness, in that exact degree child- 
rearing is admirable, on the positive side of idleness. For 
which reason, and because of the honour that there is in 
rearing* children, while the wife is said to be as the vine 
(for cheering), the children are as the olive-branch, for 
pnuse; nor for praise only, but for peace (because large 
families can only be reared in times of peace): though 
since, in their spreading and voyaging in various directions, 
they distribute strength, they are, to the home strength, 

* Obsenre, I say, "reaflng^** not ''begetting.*' The praise is in the 
■evonth season, not in v^^purM^ nor in ^vmXiA, bat in iwStfm. It is strange 
that men ahrays praise enthnsiastieallj any person wbo^ bgr a momentaiy 
•lertion, saves a lifr ; Imt praise veiy hesitatini^ a person who^ bj ezer* 
tion and self-denial prolongod throni^ jsan^ creates one. We give the 
Ofown "ob dvem serratmn; **— wlqr aol "ob ehrem natomT ** Bom, I 
SMia, to the (UO, in sool as wall as bo^f* SnglaBd has oak sooogl^ I 
tiiiB^ Ibr both fk^ p»t 4ii, 
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at arrowi in the band of a giant— Tiiiiking bera and there, 
far away. 

Labour being thus various in its result, the prosperity 
of any nation is in exact proportion to the quantity of 
labour which it spends in obtmning and employing means 
of life. Observe,— I say, obtaining and employing; that 
is to say, not merely wisely producing, but wisely dis- 
tributing and consuming. Economists usually speak as if 
there were no good in consumption absolute.* So far from 
this being so, consumption absolute is the end, orown, and 
porfcction of production ; and wise consumption is a far more 
difficult art than wise production. Twenty people can gain 
money for one who can use it ; and the vital question, for 
individual and for nation, is, never *^how much do they 
make ?" but " to what purpose do they spend ?" -^ 

The reader may, perhaps, have been surprised at the slight 
reference I have hitherto made **to capital,** and its funo* 
tions. It is here the place to define them. 

Capital signifies ^^head, or source, or root materials- 
it is material by which sonio derivative or secondary 
good, is produced. It is only capital proper (oaput vivum, 
not caput mortuum) when it is thus producing something 



* Wheo ICr. Mill speaks of produotlTe ooosnmption, hs on!/ BMsna 
sonsumpUoQ whkh results In Inoreass of capital, or mstorial wealth. Bee 
X ill 4 and L iii. ft. 



/ 
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different from itself. It is a root, which does not enter 
into vital function till it produces something else than a 
root; namely, fmit. That fruit will in time again produce 
roots; and so all living capital issues in reproduction of 
capital; but capital which produces nothing but capital 
is only root producing root; bulb issuing in bulb, never 
in tulip; seed issuing in seed, never in4>read. The Political 
Economy of Europe has hitherto devoted itself wholly to 
the multiplication, or (less even) the aggregation, of bulbs. 
It never saw nor conceived such a thing as a tulip. Nay, 
boiled bulbs they might have been — glass bulbs — ^Prince 
Rupert's drops, consummated in powder (well, if it were 
glass-powder and not gunpowder), for any end or meaning 
the economists had in defining the laws of aggregation. We 
will try and get a clearer notion of them. 

The best and simplest general type of capital is a well-made 
ploughshare. Now, if that ploughshare did nothing but 
beget other ploughshares, in a polypous manner, — however 
the great cluster of polypous plough might glitter in the 
■un, it would have lost its function of capitaL It becomes 
true capital only by another kind of splendour, — when it is 
■ecu ** splendesoere suloo," to grow bright in the furrow; 
rather with diminution of its substance, than addition, by 
the noble friction. And the true home question, to every 
capitalist and to every nation, is not, ** how many ploughs 
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bavo you ?" — ^bat, " where are your furrowi ?" not — ** hoir 
quickly will this capital reproduce itself ?**— but, '^ what will it 
do during reproduction ?*' What substance will it furnish, 
good for life ? what work construct, protective of life ? if none, 
its own reproduction is useless — if worse than none, — (for capi* 
tal may destroy life as well as support it), its own reproduo* 
tion is worse than useless ; it is. merely an advance from 
Tisiphone, on mortgage — not a profit by any means. 

Not a profit, as the ancients truly saw, and showed in the . 
typo of Ixion; for capital is the head, or fountain head, 
of wealth — the ^* well-head" of wealth, as the clouds are 
the well-heads of rain : but when clouds are without water, 
and only beget clouds, they issue in wrath at last, instead 
of rain, and in lightning instead of harvest; whence Ixion 
is said first to have invited his guests to a banquet, and 
then made them full into a pit filled with fire; which is 
the type of the temptation of riches issuing in imprisoned 
torment, — torment in a pit, (as also Demas* silver mine,) 
after which, to show the rage of riches passing from lust 
of pleasure to lust of power, yet power not truly understood, 
Ixion is said to have desired Juno, and instead, embracing a 
cloud (or phantasm), to have begotten the Centaurs; the 
power of mere wealth being, in itself, as the embrace of • 
a 8hadow,-H;omfoi'tless, (so also *^ Ephraim feedeth on wind 
jod foUoweth after the east wind ; or ^that which is not**-— 
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Prov. xxiii. 5; and again Dante's Geryon, the typo of 
avaricious frand, as he flies, gathers the air up with retractile 
claws,-—** Taerasc raccolse/**) but in itsoffipring, a mingling 
of the brutal with the human nature: human in sagacity — 
using bodi intellect and arrow ; but brutal in its body and 
hoof, tor consuming and trampling down. For which sin 
Ixion is at last bound upon a wheel — ^fiery and toothed, and 
rolling perpetually in the air; — ^the type of human labour 
when selfish and fruitless (kept far into the middle ages in 
their wheel of fortune) ; the wheel which has in it no breath 
or spirit, but is whirled by chance only ; whereas of all true 
work the Ezekiel vision is true, that the spirit of the living 

* So also in the Tision of the women bearing the ephah, before 
quoted, "the wind was in their wings,** not wings '*of a stork,** as 
in our version ; but ** mUvi,^ of a kite, in the Vulgate, or perhaps more 
•oeorately stiU in the Scptuagint, *' hoopoe,** a bird connected tjpicaUj with 
the power of riches by manf traditions, of whidi that of its petition for a 
crestof gold is pcrhi^ the most interesting; The *' Birds'* of Aristophanes, 
in which its part is principal, are AiU of them ; noto espedallj the " fortifi- 
cation of the air with baked brides, like Babykm,** L 550; and, again, 
compare the Pintus of Dante, who (to show the influence of riches in 
destroying the reason) is tlie only one of the powera of the Inferno who 
oannoC speak intelligibly; and also the cowardliest; he Is not merely 
quelled or restrained, but literal^ '* ooOapses** at a word; the sudden and 
helpless operatioii of meroantilo peak) being all told ia the brief metaphor, 
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oroatnreb in the wbeela,aiid where the angels go, the wheels 
go by them ; but move no otherwise. 

Tills being the real nature of capital, it follows that thero 
are two kinds of true production, always going on in an active 
State ; one of seed, and one of food or production for the 
Ground, and for the Mouth ; both of which are by covetous 
persons thought to be production only for the granary; 
whereas the function of the granary is but intermediate and 
conservative, fulfilled in distribution ; else it ends in nothing 
but mildew, and nourishment of rats and worms. And 
since production for the Ground is only useful with future hope 
of harvest, all useiUial production is for the Month ; and is 
finally measured by the mouth; hence, as I said above, 
consumption is the crown of production ; and the wealth of 
a nation is only to be estimated by what it consumes. 

The want of any clear sight of this fact is the capital 

error, issuing in rich intere<«t and revenue of error, among 

the political economists. Their minds are continually set on 

money-gain, not on mouth gain ; and they fall into every sort 

of net and snare, dazzled by the coin-glitter as birds by the 

fowler's glass ; or rather (for there is not much else like birds 

in them) they are like children trying to jump on the 

neads of their own shadows ; the money-gain being only the 

aliadow of the true gain, which is humanity. 

Tlie final object of political economy, therefore, is to gel ) 

6 ^^^ 
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good method of consumption, and great quantity oi oonsnmp* 
lion : in other words, to ase everything, and to use it nobly ; 
whether it be siibstanoe, service, or service perfecting 

" substance. Tlie most curious error in Mr. Mill's entire work 
(provided for him originally by Ricardo), is his endeavour 

.' to distinguish between direct and indirect service, and 
\ consequent assertion that a demand for commodities is not 

-^demand for labour (I. v. 9, et 9eq.) He distinguishes be- 
tween labourers employed to lay out pleasure grounds, and 
to mnnufacturo velvet; declaring that it makes material dif- 
fcrence to the labouring classes in which of these two ways a 
capitalist spends his money; because the employment of the 
gardeners is a demand for labour, but the purchase of velvet 
is not* Error colossal as well as strange. It will, indeed, 

* The yalae of raw materia], whidi haa, indood, to be deducted ftom the 
prioo of the labour, is not contemplated in the passages referred to, Mr. Mill 
having fiUlen into the mistake soleljr by pursuing the collateral results of 
' the payment of wages to middlemen. He says— -"The consumer does not, 
with his own funds, pay the weaver for his day*s work.** Pardon me; the 
consumer of the velvet pays the weaver with his own ftinds as much as he 
pays the gardener. He pays, probably, an intermediate ship-owner, velvet 
merchant, and shopman; pays carriage money, shop rent, damage money, 
time money, and care money; all these are above and beside the velvet 
price (Just as the wages of a head gardener would be above the grass 
price); but the velvet Is as much produced 1^ the consumer's o^pltal, 
fSboofjtL bs does not pay Av il tin six months after produetkia, as the grass 
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make a Jifferenoe to the laboarer whether he bid him swing his 
scythe in the q)riiig winds, or drive the loom in pcstilentia! 
air ; but, so fiur as his pocket is conoemed, it makes to him 
absolatcly no difference whether we order him to mako 
green velvet, with seed and a scythe, or red velvet, with silk 
and scissors. Neither does it anywise concern him whether, 
when the velvet is made, we consume it by walking on it, or 
wearing it, so long as our consumption of it is wholly selfish. 
But if our c<»nsuuiption is to be in anywise unselfish, not only 
our mode of consuming the articles we require interests him, 
but also the kind of article we require with a view to 
consumption. As thus (returning for a moment to Mr, MilPs 
great hardware theory*) : it matters, so far as the labourer's 
immediate profit is concerned, not an iron filing whether I 
empli>y him in growing a peach, or forging a bombshell ; but 
my probable mode of consumption of those articles matters 
seriously. Admit th.'it it is to be in both cases *' un^«lfish,'* 

is produood by his capital, though he doot not pay the man who mowed 
and rolled it on Monday, till Saturday afternoon. I do not know if Mr. 
Unra oonduaion,— ''the capital cannot be diaponsod with, the purchasers 
esa** (p. 9SX has yet been reduced to practice in the Oity on any largs 



* Which, obacrre, ia the precise opposite of the one under azamination. 
The hardware theoiy required us to discharge our gardeners and engags 
Bumufiictnren; the velret theoiy requires ns to disohsrge our msnute 
tursfs and engage gardensrs. 
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and the difTercnce, to him, is final, whether when hb child is 
ill, I walk it into his cottage and give it the peach, or drop 
Uie shell down his chimney, and blow his roof off. 

The worst of it, for the peasant, is, that the capitalist's 
consumption of the peach is apt to be selfish, and of the 
■hell, distributive ; * but, in all cases, this is the broad and 
general fact, that on due catallactic commercial principles, 

* It is one very awful form of the operation of wealth in Europe that 
•t is entirolj capitalists* wealth which supports unjust wars. Just wars 
do not need so much money to support them ; for most of the men who 
wage such, wage them gratis; but for an uiyust war, men*8 bodies and 
souls have both to be bought; and the best tools of war for them besides; 
which makes such war costly to the maximum; not to speak of the 
oost of base fear, and angry suspicion, between nations which have not 
graoo nor honesty enough in all their multitudes to buy an hour^s peace 
of mind with: as, at present, France and England, purchasing of each 
other ton millions sterling worth of consternation annually, (a remarkably 
light orop^ luilf thorns and lialf aspen leaves,— sown, reaped, and grana- 
riod by the ^'soienoe** of the modem politksal economist, teaching oovet- 
ousness insload of truth.) And all ut^just war being supportable, if not 
by pillage of the enemy, only by kMms fVom capitalists, these loans sre 

/ repaid by subsequent taxation of tho people, who appear to have no will 
in tho matter, the capitalists* will being the primaiy root of tlie war; 
but its real root is the oovetoosncss of tho whole nation, rondering it 

^ faoapabls of iaith, flrankness, or Justloe, and bringing ibovti therefore^ is 
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I I §omebody*9 roof must go off in fulfilment of the bomb^i 
detitiiiy. You may grow for your neighbouri at your liking, 
gra|»e8 or gni))eshot; be will ali$0| calallactically, gro\» 
gni|i€8 or grapcshot for you, and you will each reap what 
you have sown. 

It its tliereibre, the manner and issue of consumption v 
which arc the real tests of production. Production does ' 

not consist in things laboiiously nindci but in things service- / 
ably consumable; and the question lor the nation is not[ \j/^ 
how much labour it employs, but how much life it pro*| /^ 
duces. For as consumption is the end and aim of produo-\, 

i 

tion, KO life b the end and aim of consumption* --^ - 

I left this question to the reader's thought two months 
ago, choosing rather that he should work it out for him- 
8i.'lt' than have it sharply stated to him. But now, the 
ground being sufficiently broken (and the details into which 
the several questions, here opened, must lead us, being too 
complex for discussion in the pages of a periodical, so that 
I must pursue them elsewhere), I desire, in closing the 
series of introductory papers, to leave this one great &ot 
clearly stated. These is no Wealth but Life. Life, « 



including all its powers of love, of joy, and of admiration. ' ] 

That country is the richest which nourishes the greatest \ \ \y 

immber of noble and happy .human beings; that man i* / / 

richest who, having perfected the functions of hit own lift I 
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to the utmosti has also the widest helpful influence, both 

I pei*8onal, and by means of his possessions, over the lives of 

, others. 

. A strange political economy; the only one, nevertheless, 

that ever was or can be: all political economy founded on 

self-interest* being but the fulfilment of that which once 

brought schism into the Policy of angeh, and ruin into tho 

V. Economy of Heaven. 

^ ^ The greatest number of human beings noble and 

happy.*' But is the nobleness consistent with the number? 

Yes, not only consistent with it, but essential to it. The 



>^ maximum of life can only be reached by the maximum of 
/ virtue. In this respect the law of human population differs 

III Mll»' I I 

wholly from that of animal life. Tlie multiplication of 
animals is checked only by want of food, and by the hos- 
tility of races ; the poiiulation of the gnat is restrained by 
the hunger of the swallow, and that of the swallow by tho 
scarcity of gnats. Man, considered as an animal, is indeed 
limited by the same laws; hunger, or plague, or war, are 
tbe necessary and only restraints upon his increase, — effect- 
ual restraints hitl)erto,^his principal study having been how 
.roost swiftly to destroy himself or ravage his dwelling* 
placei, and his highest skill directed to give range to the 

^ ''la an lessoning sboiil prices^ the proviso most be understood, 
'sapposiiif an psrUes to Uk» mn of thoirowBiiitei«st*"-iliO|nLLi. 
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fainiiic, seed to the plague, and sway to the sword* But, 
considered as other than an aniroa1| his increase is not 
lunited by these hiws. It is limited only by the limits of 
his courage and his love. Both of these have their bounds ; 
and ought to have: his race has its bounds also; but these 
have not yet been reached,- nor will be reached for 
ages. 

In all the ranges of human thought I know none so 
melancholy as the speculations of political economists on the 
population question. It is proposed to better the condition 
of the labourer by giving him higher wages. ** Nay,** says 
the economist, U if you raise his wiiges, he will either peo- 
ple down to the same point of misery at which you found 
him, or drink your wages away.*' lie will. I know it« 
Who gave him this will? Suppose it were your own son 
of whom you spoke, declaring to me that you dared not 
take him into your firm, nor even give him his just labour 
er*s wages, because if you did, he would die of drunkenness, 
aiid leave half a score of children to the parish. "Who 
\ r§ave your son these dispositions?'' — ^I should inquire. Has^, 
ihe them by inheritance or by education? By one or other 
they must come; and as in him, so also in the poor. 
Either these poor are of a race essentially different from; 
oursy and unredeemable (which, however often implied, l! 
have heard none yet openly say), or else by such care aal 
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we have ourselves received, we may make them cotitinent 
and sober as ourselves — wise and dispassionate as we are 
— models arduous of imitation. **But/* it is answered, 
•* they cannot receive education." Why not ? That is pre- 
cisely the point at issue. Charit^ible persons suppose the 
worst fault of the rich is to refuse the people meat ; and 
the people cry for their meat, kept back by fraud, to the 
Lord of Multitudes.* Alas! it is not meat of which the 
refusal is crudest, or lo which the claim is validcst. The 

^ * James V. 4. Obsonro^ in these statements I am not taking up, nor 

/ eonntenanctng one whit, the common socialist idea of division of property; 

'^ I division of property is its destruction; and with it the destruction of all 

\hope, all industry, and all Justice: it is simply chaos— o chaos towards 

which the believers in modem political economy are fast tending, and 

firom which I am striving to save them. Tlte rich man does not keep 

hade meat from the poor by retaining his riches; hot by basely using 

them. Riches are a form of strength; and a strong man does not injure 

^r others by keeping his strength, but by oaing it injuriously. The socioliat) 

\\ seefaig a strong man oppress a weak one, cries out— "Break the strong 

tsaum^s arms;** bot I say, ^'Teadi him to use them to better purpose." 

_ Thb fortitode and intclSgenoe iHUch acquire riches are hitended, by the 

Olver of both, not to scatter, nor to give away, bot to empkiy thoso 

riehes fai the servioe of manldnd; fai other words, in the redemption of 

the erring sad aid of the weak— that is to say, there is first to be thi^ 

wsrk to gshi money; then the fiabbath of nee for it— the Sabbath, whc«s 

ksri^MttokMeUfe^butlo save. It is contiDaal^ the fimll or the 
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life 18 more than the meat. The rich not only refuse food ^ 
lo the poor; they refuse wisdom; they refuse virtue; they /* 
refuse salvation. Ye sheep without shepherd, it is not thn 
pasture that bns been shut from you, but the prescnee. 
Meat ! i)erhap6 your riglit to that may be pleadable ; but 
other rights have to be pleaded first. Claim your crumbs 
from tlie t'ible, if you will ; but claim them as children, 
not as dogs; claim your right to be fed, but claim more 
loudly your right to be holy, perfect, and pure. 

Strange words to be used of working people : ^ What I 
holy; withoi^t any long rol)es nor anointing oils; these 
rough-jacketed, rough-worded persons; set to nameless and 
diHhonourcd service? Perfect! — ^thesc, with dim eyes and 
cramped limbs, and slowly wakening minds? Pure — ^thcse, 
with sensual desire and grovelling thought ; foul of body, 
and coarse of 80ul ? '' It may be so ; neverthelcsS| such as 
they are, they are the holiest, perfectest, purest persons 

folly of the poor that they are poor, as it is usually a child*8 fault if it 
falls into a pond, and a cripple*8 weakness that slips at a crossing; 
nevertheless, most passers-by would pull the child out, or help up ths 
cripple. Flit it at the worst, that all the poor of the world are but 
disobedient children, or careless cripples, and that all ridi people ars 
W'so and strong, and jou will see at once that neither is the socialist 
right in desiring to make everybody poor, powerless, sod foolish as he 
is himself;; nor the rich man right in leaving the dUldrea in the 

mire. 

6* 
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the earth can at present show. They may be what yoi 
have said ; but if so, they yet are holier than we, who 
have left them thns. 

But what can be done for them? Who can clothe — 
who teach — ^who restrain their multitudes ? What end can 
there be for them at last, but to consume one another ? 

I hope for another end, though not, indeed, from any 
of the three remedies for over-population commonly suggested 
by economists. 

These three are, in brief — Colonization; Bringing in of 
waste lands ; or Discouragement of Marriage. 

The first and second of these expedients merely evade or 
delay the question. It will, indeed, be long before the 
world has been all colonized, and its deserts all brought 
under cultivation. But the radical question is not how 
much habitable land is in the world, but how many human 
beings ought to be maintained on a given space of habitable 
hnd. 

Observe, I say, ought to be, not how many con bo. 
Ricardo, with his usual inaccuracy, defines what be calls 
the ^natural rate of wages'* as '^that which will maintain 
the labourer.** Maintain him! yes ; but how ? — ^the question 
was instantly thns asked of me by a working girl, to whom 
I read the passage. I will amplify her question for her. 
** Maintain him, bow?** At first, to what length of life? 
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Out of a given nuuiber of fed pei-hoiis bow many arc to be 
old — ^liow many young; that is to say, will you arrange 
their maiutenance bo as to kill them early-^-say at thirty 
or thiity-iive on the average, Including deaths of weaki} 
or ill-fed children ?-»or so as to enable them to live oat a 
natural life? You will feed a greater number^ in the first 
case,* by rapidity of succession ; probably a happier num- 
ber in the second: which does Mn Ricardo mean to be 
their natural state, and to which state belongs the natural 
rate of wages? 

Again : A piece of land which will only support ten 
idle, ignorant, and improvident persons, will sapport thirty 
or forty intelligent and industrious ones. Which of these 
is their natural state, and to which of them belongs the 
natural rate of wages ? 

Again : If a piece of land suppoit forty persons in indus* 
trious ignoranoe; and if, tired of this ignorance, they set 
apart ten of their number to study the properties of oones, 
and the sizes of stars ; the labour of these ten, being with- 
drawn from the ground, must either tend to the increase 
of food in some transitional manner, or the persons set 
apart for siderial and conic purposes must starve, or some 
on^ elite starve instead of them. What is, therefore, the 

* The qnantitjT of life is the SAiiie in both cases; hut it is differuitl^ 
sUoCled. 
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rate natural of wages of the scientific persons, and how 
does this rate relate to, or measure, their reverted or 
transitional productiveness ? 

Again : If the ground maintains, at first, forty labourers 
in a peaceable and pious state of mind, but they become in 
a few years so quarrelsome and impious that they have to 
set apart five, to meditate upon and fiettle their disputes ;-^ 
ten, armed to the teeth with costly instruments, to enforce 
the dedsions ; and five to remind everybody in an eloquent 
maimer of the existence of a God ; — what will be the result 
upon the general power of production, and what is the 
** natural rate of wages*' of the meditative, muscular, and 
oracular labourers ? 

Leaving these questions to be discussed, or waived, at 
their pleasure, by Mr, Ricardo's followers, I proceed to state 
the main facts bearing on that probable future of the labour- 
ing classes which has been partially glanced at by Mr. Mill. 
Ttiat chapter and the preceding one differ from the common 
writing oi' political economists in admitting some value in 
the asi^ect of nature, and expressing regret at the proba- 
bility of the destruction of natural scenery. But we may 
apsre our anxieties on this head. Men can neither drink 
uteam, nor eat stone. The mazimam of population on a 
given space of land implies also the relative maximum of 
edible vegetable, whether for men or cattle ; it implies a 
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maximnin of pure air ; and of pure water. Therefore : • 
maximum of wood, to transmute the air, and of sloping 
ground, protected by herbage from the extreme heat of the 
Bun, to feed the streams. All England may, if it so ehooses, 
become one manufacturing town; and Englishmen, saori« 
fieing themselves to tlie good of general humanity, may live 
diniini(«hed lives in the midst of noise, of darkness, and of 
deadly exhalation. But tlie world cannot become a factory, 
nor a niiiie. No amount of ingenuity will ever make iron 
digestible by the million, nor substitute hydrogen for wine. 
Neither the avarice nor the rage of men will ever feed tliem, 
and however the apple of Sodom and the grai^e of Gomorrah 
may spread their table for a time with dainties of ashes, and 
nectar of asps, — so long as men live by bread, the fiir awajr 
valleys must laugh as they are covered with the gold of God, 
and the shouts of His hap[>y multitudes ring round the wine* 
])rc8S and the well. 

Nor need our more sentimenttd economists fear the too 
wide spread of the formalities of a mechanical agriculture. 
The presence of a wise population implies the search for 
felicity as well as for food ; nor can any population reach it« 
maximum but through that wisdom which ** rejoices^ in the 
habitable parts of the earth. The desert has its appointed 
place and work; the eternal engine, whose beam is the earth's 
axle, whose beat is its year, and whose breath is its ocean, 
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will Still divide imporiously to their desert kingdomSi bound 
with unfiirrowable rock, and swept by unarrested sand, their 
powers of frost and fire : but the zones and lands between, 
habitable, will be loveliest in habitation. The desire of tlio 
heart is also the light of the eyes. No scene is continually 
and untiringly loved, but one rich by joyful human labour; 
smooth in field, fair in garden ; full in orchard ; trim, sweet, 
and frequent in homestead; ringing with voices of vivid 
existence. No air is sweet that is silent; it is only sweet 
when full of low currents of under sound — triplets of birds, 
and murmur and chirp of insects, and deep-toned words of 
men, and wayward trebles or* childhood. As the art of life 
/Hi learned, it will be found at last that all lovely things are 
also necessary: — the wild flower by the wayside, as well 
^ ias the tended com; and the wild birds and creatures of the 
fbrest, as well as the tended cattle; because man doth not 
live by bread only, but also by the desert manna; by every 
wondrous word and unknowable work of God. Happy, in 
that he knew them not, nor did his fathers know ; and that 
round about him reaches yet into the infinite, the amazement 
<tf his existence. 
f /- Note, finally, that all efi*ectnal advancement towards this 
\ I true felicity of the human race mci«(t be by individual, not 
\ public effort. Certain general measures may aid, certain 
rsraed laws guide, fueh advaneement; but the measure and 
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law which have firnt to be determiiuid arc those of eaoh \ 
man'i home. We continually hear it recommended by saga- 
cious people to complaining neighbours (usually less weD 
])laced in tlie world than themselves), that they should ^* re 
muin content in the station in which ProTidence has plaoed 
them.** There are perhaps some circumstances of life in 
which Providence has no intention that {leople $hould be 
content. Nevertheless, the maxim is on the whole a good 
one ; but it is peculiarly for home use. Tliat your neighbour 
should, or should not, remain content with Am position, is 
not your business; but it is very much your business to 
remain content with your own. What is chiefly needed in\ 
England at the present day is to show the quantity of plca- 
sure that may bo obtained by a consistent, well-administered/ . *^ 
competence, modest, confessed, and laborious. We nee< 
examples of |)eop1e who, leaving Heaven to decide whether > 
they are to rise in the world, decide for themselves that they, y 
will be happy in it, and have resolved to seek — not greater, 
wealth, but simpler pleasure ; not higher fortune, but deeper; 
felicity; making the first of possessions, self-possession; and'; 
honouring themselves in the harmless pride and calm imrsQitftJ . 
of peace. 

Of which lowly peace it is written tiiat ^'justice and peace 
have kissed each other ;*' and that the fruit of justice ia 
**sown in peace of tjiem that make peace;*' not **peao» 
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makers** in the common understanding — reconcilers of quan 
rels ; (though that function alno follows on the greater one ;) 
bat peace-Creators; Givers of Calm. Which you cannot give, 

• 

miless you first gain ; nor is this gain one which will follow 
assuredly on any course of businessi commonly so called. 
No form of gain is less probable, business being (as is shown 
in the language of all nations — ruiksTy from itiKu^ itpxate from 
wtpiuj venire, vendre, and venal, from venio, &c.) essentially 
restless — and probably contentious; — having a raven-like 
mind to the motion to and fro, as to the carrion food; 
whereas the olive-feediiig and bearing birds look for rest for 
their feet : thus it is said of Wisdom that she *^ hath builded 
her house, and hewn out her seven pillars ;** and even when, 
though apt to wait long at the doorposts, she has to leave 
her bouse and go abroad, her paths are peace also. 

For us, at all events, her work must begin at the entry 
of the doors: all true economy is **Law of the house.*' 
Strive to make that law strict, simple, generous: waste 
nothing, and grudge nothing. Care in nowise to make 
more of money, but care to make much of it ; remembering 
always the great) palpable^ inevitable fact — the rule and 
root of all economy — that what one person has, another 
cannot have; and that every atom of substance, of what- 
ever kind, used or eonsamed, is so much human life spent ; 
wUoh, if it issue in the saving preeent life, or gainmg 
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more, is well spent, but it* not, is either so much life pre* 

%'cnted, or so much slain. In all buying, consider, firsts 

what condition of existence you cause in the producers 

of what you buy ; secondly, whether the sum you have 

paid is juHt to the producer, and in duo proportion, 

lodged in his hands;* thirdly, to how much clear use, 

f<ir food, knowleilgc, or joy, this that you have bought 

can be put; and fourthly, to whom and in what way 

it can be most speedily and serviceably distributed: in 

all dealings whatsoever insisting on entire openness and 

stern fulfilinent; and in ail doings, on perfection and 

loveliness of accomplishment; especLilly on fineness and 

))urity of all marketable commodity: watching at the 

same time for all ways of gahiing, or teaching, powers 

of simple pleasure ; and of showing " ©(fow Iv a(f^/X^ yiy^ 

Qvsiap" — the sum of enjoyment de|)ending not on the quan- 

tity of tilings tasted, but on the vivacity and patience of 

taste. 

* The proper odiccs of middlo-men, namely, overseers (or authoritative 
workmen), oouvoyanccrs (merchants, sailors, retail dealers, &c.X snd order- 
takers (persons employed to rccoivu directions iVom the consnmerX mns^ 
of course, be examined before I can enter farther into the questioii of 
just payment of the first producer. But I have not spoken of them hi 
these introductory papers, bocauso the evils attendant on the abuse of 
such intermediate functions result not from any alleged principle of mod 
en political oconon^, but from private oaretossness or ink|nity. 
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And ifi on due and honest thought over these thing«| 
it seems that the kind of existence to which men are 
now summoned by every plea of pity and claim of right, 
mayi for some time at least, not be a luxurious one; 
—consider whether, even supposing it guiltless, luxury 
would bo desired by any of us, if we saw clearly at 
/our sides the suffering which accompanies it in the world. 
Luxury is indeed possible in the future—innocent and 
exquisite; luxury for all, and by the help of all: but 
luxury at present can only bo enjoyed by the ignorant; 
the cruelest man living could not sit at his feast, unless 
he sat blindfold. Raise the veil boldly; face the light; 
and if, as yet, the light of ilic eye can only bo through 
tear% and the light of the body through sackcloth, go 
th(»u forth weeping, bearing precious seed, until the time 
come, and the kingdom, when ChrisCs gill of bread and 
bequest of peace sliall be Unto this last as unto thee; 
.and when, for earth^s severed multitudes of the wicked 
and the weary, there shall be holier reconriliation than 
, that of tlie narrow home, and ealm eoonomy, nrhcro the 
I Wicked cease— not from troabloi but ih>m troublip(«— 
^ and the Weary are at rest 
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